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Sg LTR ENS 
DEATH OF WM. B. KING. 


Epiror or ‘‘THe Journat or Gas-LIGHTING.” 





It is with sineere regret that we announce to 
our readers the death of Mr. King, the Editor of 
the Journal of Gas-Lighting, of London. The 
part that he has taken in establishing the Journal 
as a standard authority in all gas matters is well 
He was universally respected and belov- 
His kindly and 


known. 
ed by those who knew him. 
courteous manner, his modesty, accuracy, and 
impartiality secured for him a high place in the 
The 


Treatise, which is now in course of publication in 


estimation of the gas makers cf England. 


permanent form, will long perpetuate his name 
in the gas world, 


(PRIME AERA EE leh te Se SE LS 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


———< 

There have been ne new developments in the 
electric light since our last issue. 

The eraze which seemed to possess some people 
upon this subject seems to be quietirg down, as 
reflection and investigation naturally show peo- 
ple that sudden revolutions in fixed principles 
are not likely to occur, The matter is by no 
means dropped; but careful study and experi- 
ment are constantly going on, and the result of 
this will probably be not to establish the univer- 
sal use of electricity for lighting, but to deter- 
mine what is the best means of adapting it to the 
field of usefulness for which it can be used to ad- 
As we have before said, although the 


still 


vantage. 
field is large, in one sense it is limited in 
character. 

We give below 
some ‘one who knows of what he speaks,” 
appeared in the New York Swn last week ; but 


we do not believe in the high estimates of candle 


a letter written evidently by 


which | 


power which are mentioned : 


‘¢ To the Editor of the Sun: Sir: Your remarks up- 
on Edison’s electric light are fall of interest. I judge 
that the panic in gas stocks, which kas been produced 
in great part by the broad claims of Mr. Edison to 
the discovery of a practicable method of subdividing 
the electric light is, to say the least, premature. Mr.! 
Edison is now experimenting with his light, and at 
latest aczounts had nut solved all the problems in- 
volved. The field in which he is laboring is an en- 
tirely new one tu him, asthe science of magneto- 
or dynamo-electricity is far different from that of 
telegraphy or electro-magnetism. There are prob- 
lems involved, especially in the subdivision of the 
light, which are far greater than any embodied in any 
previous invention or improvement of Mr. Edison. 








The scientific world has been laboring at it almost 





constantly since King’s invention in 1848. In 1858 
M. Jobart of Paris made some very startling claims 
which were almost exactly the same as those made by 
Edison, but continued experiment exposed their fal- 
lacy. 

**The principal difficulty to be overcome is the 
lack of economy in any method of producing light by 
electricity, except by the voltaic arc between carbon 
points, and as Mr. Edison disclaims this method, and 
limits himself to the plan of incandescence, he will 
find his path beset with difficulties in this direction. 
This is shown by the well-known fact that an electr 
cal current of a given strength will yield about te 
times as much light when used to produes the 79!ta 
arc between carbon points as it could by being passe 
through a piece of platinum, so as to raise it to a 
white heat and give the light. In same experiments 
recently made in Paris by M. Fontains, it was found 
that a powerful battery of 48 elements would produce 
in one lamp a light by incandescence equal to forty 
burners; but that when the same current was used 
in two lamps, the light in each was only three to five 
burners, and when divided between three lamps, only 
one-quarter burner in each. Further subdivision re- 
sulted in a total extinction of the light. A similar re- 
sult was reached whether the lamps were placed in 
series in the same circuit or in derived circuits- In 
using a dynamo electric machine in place of a bat- 
tery as the source of the electricity the same diffieul- 
ty would present itself, with this additioual one, that 
whereas the electro-motive force of a battery remains 
constant under all changes of resistance, that of a 
machine does not, but decreases as the resistance in- 
creases. 

“The writer has thoroughly investigated the subject 
of electric light as an economical substitute for gas, 
and is entirely familiar with all that has been accom- 
plished here or abroad 1n this direction. Abroad, by 
means of the Gramroe machine and the Jablochkoff 
candle, sixteen lights of 700-cindle power each are 
produced from one machine, absorbing 16-norse pow- 
er. The candles cost 16 cents each, and burn an hour 
and a-half. Estimates of its cost vary from one-half 
to three times the cost of ges. In this country the 
field is occupied by several kinds of apparatus. At 
the American Institute Fair are a number of Wallace 
machines, furnishing in all nineteen lights, scattered 
thronyh the main building. Inquiry from the engi 
neer who cares for the engine driving these machines 
develops the fact that not less than 60 horse power is 
consumed for these nineteen lights. In the machinery 
halls four lights are used, furvished by a Brush ma- 
chine absorbing seven-horse power. ‘These are much 
steadier and pleasanter to the eye than those in the 
main building. The makers of the Brush machine 
claim that, with a larger machine absorbing twelve- 
horse power, they can produce 15 to 20 lights of 2000- 
candle power each, thus considerably improving apon 
the French system. 

Unless Mr. Edison can substantiate his claims, and 
produce better results than are given above—and 
there is not the slightest evidence that he has actually 
done even as much—the conclusion reached is this: 

‘That for the lighting of dwellings and all places 
where twenty or thirty or perhaps forty gas burners 
suffice, gas will hold its own and still be the most 
economical light. For the lighting of large Ff paces, 
requiring much light, such as large factories, mills 
foundries, docks, depvts, hotels, theatres, etc., elec- 
tric light is certainly most suitable, and will no doubt 
be very largely used ; but these are not the main de- 
pendence of the gas companies, and it would be sin. 
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gular if their dividends should be materially affected 
for some time to come by the ‘ new light.’ 

‘*The writer has no interest, direct or indirect, in 
gas or gas stocks, and, on the contrary, would be glad 
to see the electric light fully successful. He is one 
of a considerable number, however, who would be 
glad to ascertain and distinctly urderstand not only 
what Edison says he can do, or how he proposes to 
do it, but what he actually has done to support his 
claim G. 

New York, Oct. 24, 

Recent reportsfrom Paris indicate frequent ex- 
tinctions of the light in the street where it is most 
used, and the question is asked as to what am- 
ount of damages the gas company would have had 
to pay if its gas had gone out a 
electric light has since it has been in operation. 

Would it not be well for all gas 
large places, to procure the means for making 
practical tests of the electric Jight, as to cost and 
efficiency, and, in fact, be prepared to furnish 


companies, in 


electric light to any one that requires it. The 
cost of machines, the cost of running and all the 
details of expense would chen be known beyond 
dispute. 





THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION. 





The meeting which was held last week was 
largely attended, and its success was very decided. 
Several papers of interest were read and discuss- 


ed, and a lecture was given by Prof. Henry Mor- | 


ton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, on the evening of the second day, 
upou the subject of Electric Lighting. 

The history of the various efforts in this direc- 
tion that have been made, and some suggestions 
as to various directions in which future efforts 
may be made, were shown by Dr. Morton by 
means of a series of brilliant experiments. The 
Electric Light, as developed by various merns, 
was exhibited to the audience. Several magneto 
machines were exhibited, and the principles up- 
on which they act clearly explained. The self- 
produced image of the carbon points was thrown 
on the screen by means of the lantern, and made 
a most beautiful explanation of the real operation 
of the voltaic arc upon the carbon points. 

The lecture was listened to with the deepest 
interest by the large audience present, which was 
composed of many distinguished people, besides 
We shall give 
this lecture in full in a futura issue. On the 
third day there was a general discussion of the sub- 
ject, and the general opinion was tnat, while the 
adaptation of the electric light for certain purpo- 


the members of the Association. 


ses or special cases was tolerably well established, 
still that it was not a competitor of gas-lighting 
in the gencral uses for which it is so well-adapt- 
ed, so reliable, so easily controlled, and, every- 
thing considered, so economical, 

The meeting adjourned, to meet next year in 
the city of Philadelphia, and it is most earnestly 
urged upon every member to be present, ready 
to contribute something to the general fund of 
information as to the year’s work. 

The various papers presented this year were 
well worthy of the consideration of the Associa- 
tion, especially the two relating to ‘ Selling 
Gas,” and ‘‘ The Government of Gas Works.” 

Both of these will be found to treat on practi- 
cal pomts connected more especially with the 
ecmmercial side of gas-making; but, neverthe- 
less, they are well worth careful study and an- 
plication. In another column will be found a 
portion of the official report of the proceed- 
ings. 


KING’S TREATISE. 
> 

Bound copies of Volume I., of King’s Treatise, 
on the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas, 
are now ready for sale at $10 per Volume. 

To those who have neglected to subscribe for 
this most valuable publication, as it has avpeared 
in monthly numbers, this affords a rare opportu- 


| nity for procuring the first volume of the latest, 


s frequently as the | 


fullest, and most complete work cn tiis sebject. 
The work is published by the Jour 
Lighting, London, aid is edited by Thos, New- 
biggin, M.I.C.E., and W. F. Fewtrell, F.C.S. 
Orders sent either to Chas. Nettleton, 150 Broad 
way, New York, or to this oftice, will be promptly 
filled. 


tl of Glas 





[OrriciaL REPORT, | 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 


ASSOCIATION. 
HELD AT THE FIFTH AVE. HOTEL, N. Y., OCT, 16, 187s 





The Association was called to order by the 
President, Gen. Roome. 
On motion of Mr. Neal the reading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting was dispensed with. 
The following applications for membership 
were presented : 
E. V. White, Portsmouth, Va. 
F. A. Stacey, Cincinnati, O. 
M. 8S. Greenough, Boston, Mass, 
A. H. Barret, Louisville, Ky. 
C. F. Spaulding, Brookline, Mass, 
H, A. Allyn, Cambridge, Mass. 
T. O’C, Sloane, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G. D, Bill, Malden, Mass. 


On motion of Mr, Cartwright the secretary was 
the usual form. The President appointed Mr. 


the gentlemen named were declared duly elected 
active members of the Association. 

sented) said— Gentlemen: It gives me very 
ipate with us in our deliberations, to assist us in 
obtaining that knowledge which is for the benefit 
of mankind at large, to advance the interests of 


other’s happiness and each other’s welfare. 


bers, that, pleased as we are to welcome them, 
the secretary will be still better pleased to get 
$10 apiece from them, and they will please step 
up to the secretary’s desk and settle. 
ter. 

The President then addressed the Association 
as follows: 


Laugh- 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 





tion:—We again have the pleasure of meeting to- 
gether to consider matters connected with the 


vast interests committed to our supervision, and 
| I trust I do but echo the general sentiment when 
I express the great pleasure it affords me to greet 
you once more, and to be able to say to you that 
our progress during the year has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 

As I have had the honor of saying to you on 
former occasions, we move only in accordance 
with the fixed laws of science, which we cannot 


alter if we would, but which we may reasonably | 


| confess have not yet been entirely revealed to us, 
for we know that what we have accepted in the 


| past as absolute truth has in the course of study | Webster once remarked, ‘‘We wonder at start- 


I have only to say further to these new mem- | 


and investigation been demonstrated to be other- 
wise; hence we see that it still remains for us to 
wrest from the hitherto unknown whatever may 
appear calculated to lead us in the path toward 
perfection. 

Permit me to suggest that although many of 
us have given the best years of our lives and the 
most earnest devotion of which we have been and 
we capable, to the advancement of our profes- 
sion, still we are none of us masters, in the sense 
that there is nothing for us to learn, but only 
students, willing to sit at the feet of any one who 
can teach, and from whose experience we may 
learn. Let me say, too, that we come here not 
with any selfish motives, not for individual ad- 
vancement or the scquisition of personal fame, 
but only and always that, placing the fruits of 
our individual study and application upon the 
common alter, we may cull therefrom the choicest 
flowers, and in our own homes and laboratories 
draw from them the incitement to future and bet- 
ter progress. Whatever we may gain is not for 
ourselves, for we must pass away and be forgot- 


|ten, but for the interests of the people and the 





authorized to cast a ballot for the Association in | 


Cartwright and Mr. Cornell to act as tellers, and | 


| 


The President (the new members being pre- | 


great pleasure to receive you among us, to partic- | 


credit of the nation. On the principle that he 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before is a national benefactor, so it is 
that in our profession, as, indeed, in any other, 
he who by his study and devotion contributes to 


| the ecmfort and convenience of the people, con- 


fers a national benefit. So again, we Americans, 
by which I mean we who people this North Am- 
erican Continent, young still in the world’s his- 
tory, are competing with the old world, and, 
whenever we can surpass its denizens in the arts 
and sciences, we have double cause for rejoicing, 
not only that we have added to our own national 
fame, but that we have contributed our share to 
the advancement of intelligence on those distant 
shores from which, in the natural order of things, 
we might expect to receive rather than to impart 
instruction. 

I greet you again, then, gentlemen, as the ap- 
pointed representatives of a business interest, 
which involves the very highest sanctions of 
science, and the best convenience of the people, 

[t is one of the most common topics of news- 
paper critiscism to ascribe to our profession a de- 
sire to accumulate gain without regard to the 
means leading to it, and yet in your behalf I ven- 


| ture to say that there is no business where there 


the companies we represent, and to promote each | 


is a greater desire to afford the product of indus- 


i try at a closer remuneration than this, and none, 


| 


where those in whose behalf such business is 
carried on, are more disposed to believe all that 
is said by persons inimical to us and our indus- 
try. Out of the labors of this Association there 
ought to grow—nay, there is growing—a differ- 
ent appreciation, and I look forward with confi- 


dence to the time when our labors will be recog- 


| nized and accepted as one of the agencies tending 


|to the elevation of our national character, and 


Gentlemen of the American Gas-Light Associa- | 


giving us a rank not to be outshone by the labors 
and discoveries of Europe, hoary with the dust 
of centuries, 

We are here, gentiemen, to consider what has 
been accomplished during the year now drawing 
to its close, and to unite in counsel for the _his- 
tory we are to make in the future. Let us not 
forget that whatever we may have achieved is 
simply a stepping-stone to further and more im- 
portant advances, Sir Isaac Newton, when com- 
plimented upon his discoveries in science, said, 
‘T am like a man standing upon the sea-shore ; 
it has been permitted me to pick up here and 
there a few pebbles, but I cannot forget that 


there is a whole ocean before me.’’ And Daniel 
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ling discoveries made from time to time, but we 


go on from age to age, and find this earth a con- | 


stant study, affording delight and rewarding our 
every effort.” 

Such is our chosen mission ; we have voluntar- 
ily made ourselves the apostles of study and de- 
votion, and while we are in the discharge of our 
duties as such, there can be nothing too simple 
nor yet to recondite for our examination. Let, 
then, the most modest among you, who imagines 
that he has discovered some principle or process 
hitherto concealed, frankly explain it here among 
his peers, and let us all approach its discussion 


ir the spirit that becomes earnest, serious men, | 
and so out of our deliberations will come that | 


which we seek, and for which this Association 
was organized—‘‘the greatest good of the great- 
est number.” 

It may perhaps be expected that I should refer 
in this brief address to various matters that have 
been presented to me during the recess. I am 
free to say that many such have reccived my 
careful attention and earnest consideration, but I 
do not feel at liberty to forestall your opinions, 
even constructively, by expressing my own at 
this time, It is rather to be desired, as the words 
already spoken will demonstrate to you, that each 
should examine for himself the matters that may 
be presented, and out of our mutual counsel 
there will grow at least an aporoximation of the 
truth. By such communion we shall separate 
with the impression of friendly counsel, and, I 
doubt not, the conviction that the world is not 
yet ready to dispense with gas-light. 

The address was greeted with continued ap- 
plause. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. Denniston, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, made the following report : 

To the Officers and Members of the American 
Gas-Light Association:—The Executive Commit- 
tee offier the following report and recommenda- 
tions: 

Ist. That the foilowing papers be read— 


By Major G. W. Dresser, of New York, upon | 


the Gas Works of London. 

ay J. S. Chambers, of New Jersey —Facts in 
Regard to Water Gas, ete. 

By Chas. H. Nettleton, of Derby, Conn., on 
Selling Gas. 

By G. A. MelIlhenny, of Washington, D. C.,— 
Government of Gas Works. 

By T. O'Connor Sloane, of Brooklyn—Relations 
of Light and Heat in Gas Flame, 

2d. We further recommend that the salary of 
the secretary and treasurer be fixed at $250 for 
the ensuing year. 

3d. That the surplus funds in the treasury af- 
ter each annual session be safely invested by the 
treasurer, with the approval of the Finance Com- 
mittee, 

4th. That the printing in book form of the 
proceedings of the Association be deferred until 
after the next anual moeting. 


5th. That the distribution to new members of | 


the printed reports be confined to the date of 
their admission, 

6th. That sales of copies of the printed reports 
to non-members may be made at the rate of $1.50 
per volume, 

7th. That the Presi-lent, secretary, and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee be a Commit- 
tee on Lectures. 

8th. We recommend for honorary membership 
W. W. Greenough, Esq., of Boston. 

W. H. Denniston, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Denniston—These recommendations have | 
been considered by the committee, for reasons | 


given by the secretary, and others, and they have 
been made in this form, I, therefore, move that 
the report be received, and that the recommen- 


idations be acted upon singly ; there are some | 


that may cause considervble discussion, Carried. 
It is necessary that some of these recommenda- 
tions should be acted upon before the election of 


| officers takes place. 


The President—In the regular order of busi- 
ness, as prescribed by the By-laws, the reading 
| of papers comes last. I suppose the recommen- 
dations of the committee, referring to the busi- 
ness that, in the order prescribed by the By-laws, 
is to come before us, are first in order. 

Mr. Coggshall—I submit the question of the 
propriety of those recommendations coming, be- 


i fore the Association under the head of general 
business. We generally receive these reports in 
the general order of business, and lay them on 
| the table until the proper time for taking action 
| upon them arrives. 
| Mr. Denniston—AsI said before, it is neces- 
| sary that some of these recommendations should 
| be acted upon before the election of officers takes 
| place, 





| Mr. Coggeshall—Does not action upon the re- 
|commendations of this report come under the 
| The President—The reading of papers, accord- 
| ing to our By-laws, comes before ‘ general busi- 
| ness.” 

Mr. Denniston—I think the Association will 
see that it is necessary to act upon some of these 


head of general business ? 


recommendations before the transaction of ‘ gen- 
eral business” is reached. 

Mr. Neal—I move that action be taken at once 
upon the resolution of the committee, in regard 
to the election of Mr. Greenough. Carried. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 


The President—It gives me great pleasure to 





| present to you, for election as honorary member, 
| Mr. W. W. Greenough, of Boston, formerly pres- 
|ident of the New England Association. He is a 
gentleman I have known for many years; a high- 
| 
| 


€ 
| pride. They have done me the honor to make 


toned and accomplished man, and deeply attach- 
“1 to the profession in which we all take so much 


|me an honorary member of that Association, 
simply, I presume, because of the distinetion you 


| 
| 
| have conferred upon me here. So far as that is 
| concerned, 1 feel highly complimented in being 
|made an honorary member of that Association, 
| which is working for the same purpose as our 
own. But apart from that, the individual merit 


| of this distinguished gentleman is of such a high 


character, that it will be an houor to receive him 


| proceed to elect this gentleman as an honorary 
| member. 

On motion, the secretary was directed to cast a 
| ballot of the Association. Mr. Cartwright and 


| Mr. Cornell were appointed te!lers, and declared 


| Mr. Greenough unanimosly elected an honorary 
| member. 
| Mr. M.S. Greenough—-Permit me, gentleman of 


the Association, to express, on behalf of my fa- 


ther, his appreciation and my own, of the kind! 


words, your President has uttered, and to thank 


| you for the honor you have conferred upon him | 


in making him an honorary member of this Asso- 
ciation. 

| The President—It will be in order, now, I sup- 
' pose to take up the report of the Executive Com- 
|mittee. In reference to the recommendation about 
reading the papers. Do the Association wish to 


| vote upon that ? 


among us, I, therefore, propose that we now | 


On motion, the recommendation was adopted. 

The President—The committee desire that we 
should take separate action on each one of them, 
|and they prefer that it should be done at this 
| time, and I see no objection to it. 
Mr. Harbison—I move the adoption of the sec- 
| ond recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
| that the ‘‘ salary of the secretary and treasurer of 
the Association be fixed at the rate of $250 per 


annum,” 

Mr. Denniston—I beg leave to say, in regard 
| to this recommendation, that it was made after 
careful consideration of the amount of funds in 


the hands of the Association, and its require- 


| ments. We thought it advisable, among other 
things, to reduce the salary of the secretary. 
There was no intention to reflect in any way upon 
the present efficient officer, Ile has given entire 
satisfaction, I believe, and it was not on that ac- 
count that the salary was reduced, but in the 
hope that the duties of the secretary in the future 
would be lighter than they have been in the past, 
and $250 was deemed sufficient by a majority of 
the Committee. There are other members of the 
Association who would be willing to take it for 
that amount, and we hoped that the present sec- 
retary would retain the position. 

Mr. Nettleton—I wish to say that, knowing 
what the duties of the secretary have been for the 
last three years, I shall respectfully decline the 
office if the salary is reduced to those figures, I 
do not say this to influence the action of the As- 
sociation in any way, but only because the duties 
are too numerous, and require too much time to 
be performed for that sum. 

Mr. Spaulding—From year to year this Assoc?a- 





| tion, like others of the same kind, is increasing 

|in number, and I should think it would be better 

| to let the salary remain as it is at present, instead 

| of reducing it to $250, as proposed; and I move 

‘that, as an amendment tothe recommendation of 
the committee. 

| Mr. Harbison—When the salary was fixed 


| three years ago, at $250, it was said that the la- 
| bors of the previous year had been more than 
usual, and the Association was not then in the 
possession of a large amount of funds. $250 was 
| paid for services for the previous year, that being 
all that the committee believed they could afford 
|to pay, or ought to pay. It was also voted that, 
| for the year following, the sum of $250 should be 
paid to the secretary and treasurer; so that, at 
that time, the amount of $250 was voted for the 
year preceding, and the year following, as an 
equivalent for the services that had been render- 
ed, It was then understood, bya majority of the 
Executive Committee, that it would not be neces- 


sary to pay $250 for the years to come—we having 
voted, as it was then understood, to make up 


| 
| what we could not afford to pay the year before. 
| Last year, at Cincinnati, it was raised to $350. 
| For one, I think that amount is larger than the 
| Association is able to pay. I think the $250 is 
sufficient for the duties to be performed ; and if 
the duties of our present efficient secretary will 
not warrant him in accepting the position, there 
are other members who can perform the duties, 
land are willing todo it. I do not think, there- 
fore, that we ought to pay this large amount, 
| when other men.bers of the Association are will- 
| ing to do it for less. 

The Executive Committee were unanimous in 
their recommendation to reduce it to $250. 
| Mr. Spaulding—I would like to inquire how 
|much money we have in the treasury, in order to 
| see whether we can afford to pay it or not? 
| Mr. Nettleton—The balance yesterday morning 
was $624.00, 
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The President—I suppose the Finance Com- 
mittee can give us such information as may be 
required to answer that question, without reading 
the whole report. All we need is a sufficient state 
ment to guide our action at present, 

Mr. Chambers—The total sum that we should 
have, after the collection of the dues that are 
now due, with the money on hand, would be 
$1559.00. Out of that was taken what we con- 
sidered the expenses would be for the year, pro- 
vided another book containing the proceedings 
of the Association was printed. In that event, 
the expense would be, during the year, about 
$1250, which would leave a balance, on hand at 
the close of next year, of $309.30, and then, if we 
add to that $625, which we thought would be the 
expense of printing the book, which, if we do not 
print, will be so much additional, then we shal] 
have on hand in the neighborhood of $930 at the 
close of the next year, 

Mr. Cabot—I would like to inquire at how much 
you estimated the secretary’s salary. 

Mr. Chambers—We put it down in the estimate 
at $350, the same as it has always been. 

Major Dresser—I presume there is no one con- 
nected with the Association whvu is more familiar 
with the amount of work that is done by the sec- 
retary of this Association than Iam. It seems to 
be a very simple matter, but there is a great deal 
of little work, which takes much time. But 
aside from the labor, it seems to me that an As- 
sociation representing the whole of North Ameri- 
ca ought not to be here trying to reduce the sal- 
aries of their officers forty per cent., when at the 
same time they are not able to put the price of gas 
down so much as that. I think Mr. Nettleton is 
entitled to the money that ue receives, and it 


seems ts me to be ra small salary for the Associa- 


to pay. Besides that, according to the showing 
of the Finance Committee, even estimating the 
sa‘ary at what it now is, and not recommending 
{ printing of any book, there seems to be plen- 
ty of monev « | i do not see why the ‘ la- 
borer 1 rt thy of his hire,” and why he 
should not be } | good wages I hope the reso- 
lution reducing the salary of the secretary will 


Mr. Harbison—A single word in reply: It is 
very we ll for Major Dresser to tell one side of th« 


storv. and talk about reducing thie lary of offi- 





cers foity per cent. and not reducing the price of 


gas, but he does not sey that two years ago the 


salary of the secretary was 11 ‘reased eighty pe. 


cent., and the price of gas was not increased, 
Major Dresser—That was merely making thx 

thing right. It had not been made right before, 

ly doing justice. 


and it was simp 
Mr. Harbiso1 


ble that all the money that is received for admis- 


It does not seem to me advisa- 


sion should be paid out for salaries of officers and 
for the printing of reports which we get through 
the Gas-Licutr JournaL. One of the recommen- 
dations of the Executive Committee is, that there 
should be a committee appointed who would en- 
gage to procure persons to lecturs upon sels ntifie 
subjec ts be fore the Association, at the expense of 
the Association. In that way we shall get some 
information, and | think the money spent in that 
way will be of far more service to us, as a body, 
than if it is spent in paying salaries to officers, 
and for printing reports which we get through the 


5 
[think it is highly important to our 


JOURNAL. 
advancement that these lectures should be given 
by those who are qualified to instruct and en- 
lighten us on subjects close ly alied to o ir profe s- 
sion. Passing the publication of the book anoth- 


er year is simply passing over for a few mot 


+} 
ths 


the printing in book form of what we will have 
* ‘ 
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in the JouRNAL in any event. If published next passage of the resolution, as amended, viz;, that 


} 


year, the proceedings of this year and the next 
will make a good sized volu 
Mr. Cabot—I don’t kuow t t I ought to spe ak 
about what influenced the Committee as a Cor 
mittee ; but I suppose I have the right to speak 
about the considerations that lad their weicht 
with myself. What influenced me very much in 
voting for the reduction of the salary of the sec 
retary was this. It seemed to me we had arrived 


at a point in our bist 


A 
“ 


should be do- 


ing a little more thai 


y meeting lor aiscus- 
sion. We want gentlemen to give us lectures. 
We want to make 5s0me progr 38 ln OUul profes- 
sion, and we want to avail ourselves of all the 
means wecan command to aid us. We want 
those whose profession leads them to caref uly 
study and investigate science which applies to 
our business, to give us the benefit of their views, 
and we want to pay them for it out of the funds 
of the Associotion. Wedo not want to be beg- 
gars, and there is no reason why we should be. 
Besides that we want to collect statistics, and 
other information, for distribution among the 
members of the Association, wlich will require 
money. I think we ought to be putting our 
nancial department in such a shape that we shall 
have a fund which we can, jn the future, use in 
this way. 


All these considerations prompted me to coin- 


| cide with the recommendations of the Executive 


| Committee. I do not pretend that $200 will pay 


the secretary for the services that he performs 


but it is customary, in an Association of this 
kind, or, at least, it is so 1 inany lustances, ior 
gentlemen to give their services without any pa 

I feel, for one, that we hould begin to reduce 


our expenses, and apply our money where it can 


be used more to the beneti f the Association at 
large than it has been. As to the publication of 
the book going over another year, as has alr 
been stated, it was thought that t pablicatior 
of our proceedings in the Gas L c JOURNAI 
would answer our purp for the present year 
and next year we can have the proceedings of 
this year and the next—the work of several yea 
can be put in one volu ind filed in our libra- 
rics, Ih ype the Sujary Will be ilxe lat S250. 
Mr. Spaulding—There seems to be va 


° ‘ 7 — iT « 
Opibions 1n regard to the salary, ana i WOU | 


pose an amendment which, I think, will meet the 

views of all. I propose that th salary be fixed 
I I ‘ 

at an even 3300. That, I should thu would be 


satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. Denniston—Members will pieas bear in 
mind that the sal Ly t] ey are now fixing is for 
the ensuing year, The sect tary receives $350 


for this year. The present officers will serve dur- 


ing the present session of theAssociation, If a 
reduction is nad In tine ulary, it will app t 
} “— ls + 4 } : ‘ : 

the next year, and not to the past year, ‘That is 
one of the reasons why 1 asked that action be 


taken upon the report of the committee before 


the officers were elected, so that the persons who 


might be elected would have full notice of what 
the salary was for the coming year, 
The President—The questi now before the 


Association is upon the recommendat 








committee to fix the salary of tl Ke 
$250 per annum. Anamendm.: nt has been made 


to that recommendation that it be $350 per an- 


num. ‘To that amendment ther amendment 
has been offered, makiug the salary $300 instead 
of $350. The question now is on the amendment 
making the salary $300 instead of S350 
A rising vote was taken. Affirmative, } 
| 


negative, iJ 


the salary of the secretary be fixed at $300 per 
annum. Carried. 

The President—The next question is the adop- 
tion of the third resolution embodied in the re- 


} 


port of the committee, to wit: ‘* that the surplus 


funds in the treasury, after each annual session, 
be safely invested by the treasurer, with the ap- 
proval of the Finance Committee.” 

Gen. Hickcnlooper-—I move that the resolution 
be amended by inserting the words ‘‘ United 
I think it would be 
proper to indicate the manner in which the funds 


States Government Bonds.” 


should be invested, and there is certainly no more 
secure investment than government bonds, 

Capt. W. H. White—Without discussing at all 
the relative merits of different forms of invest- 
ment, and without questioning the security of 
government bonds, it is proper for me to call at- 
tention to the fact that it would be very incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory to sell these bonds 
whenever we wanted to obtain money for the uses 
of the Association, It seems to me it would be 
better to invest the funds in some well-known and 
sound safe-deposit company or savings bank, 
where it would draw a reasonable interest, and 
where it would be subject to the draft of the 
proper officer. 

Gen, Hickenloop¢ r—lIf there is any better se» 
curity than United States Government Bonds I 
do not know what it is; and you ean sell the 
bonds and realize upon them with the same facil- 
ity that you could use your money were it in a 
bank or in a safe-deposit company. Any fluctua 
tion in the market value of the bonds is as liable 
to be in favor of the Association as against it. 

Capt. White—Without entering into a discus 
sion of the que stion at all, IT would imply state 
that it 1 very inconvenient to be obliged to sell a 
$1,000 bond when it is necessary to use $250 o1 
O00, besides losing the interest on the money ; 
wheieas, if you draw $250 from the bank, you 
will not lose the interest on the part that remaius 
m deposit, 

Gen, Hicker looper Perhaps it has not occur- 
red to my friend, Capt. White, that there are $100 
rovernment bounds as well as $1,000 bonds. 

Mr. Harbison—Before the question is put, 1 
would suggest to the Association whether there are 


other bonds in which our funds can be invested 


is secure us government bonds, and which pay a 
higher rate of interest. I think there are. At 
any rate, I believe the gentlemen of the Finance 
Committee are capable of deciding what form of 
investment they had better make. It the money 
is intrusted to them at all, it seems to me that we 
ought to trust them with the duty of safely in- 


vesting it. I don’t think the Committee ought 


| to be instructed as to what investment they ought 


’|to make, but I think the matter ought to be left 


to their own judgment and discretion, 

The President As the re commendation ¢ f the 
Conunittee 10w reads, it is left to the disereticn 
of the treasurer, with the approval of the Financ: 
Committee, to safely invest the funds. tf this 
amendment is adopted, instructing the treasurer 
and Finance Committee to invest in United States 
bonds, 1t simply leaves them to decida what Lov: 


ernment bonds. As it now stands, the treasurer 


| cannot invest in government bouds, or anything 


else, without the approval of the Committee. 


| But now, if this amendment is adopted, the Fi- 


nance Committee would be restricted to invest 
ment in government bonds alone, 
A Member—I move that the whole atter be 


leit to the Finance Committee 
The President—I shall declare that motion out 


The President—Thes question now is on the of order, because if you vote adversely upon the 
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amendment proposed, the effect will be to leave | For printing... 6 15 


it in the hands of the Finance Committee, The | For =" on books, vol. I1., pro- ‘ca 

* * » ceedings. . ea ane ; ‘ “0 
question is on th , ten, | ag Ae 
que s on the amendment offered by Gen | Postage, postal cards, etc... 88 43 


Hickenlooper, that the Committee be instructed 
to invest the money in United States Government 
Bonds, 

The amendment was lost. 

The President—The question now recurs upon 
the original recommendation of the Committee, 
that the surplus funds in the treasury after each 
annual session be safely invested by the treasur- 
er, with the approval of the Finance Committee. 
Carried. 

The President—The next question is upon the 
adoption of the fourth recommendation, that the 
printing in book form of the proceedings of the | 
Association be deferred until after the next annu- 
al meeting. Carried. 

The President—The next question is upon the 
fifth recommendation of the Committee, that the 
distribution of printed books to new members be | 
confined to the date of their admission. Car- | 
ried, 





The President—The next question is upon the 
adoption of the next recommendation of the com- 
mittee, viz., that the sales of copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, to parties not mem- 
bers, may be made at the rate of $1.50 per vol- 
ume, 

Major Dresser—Before that recommendation is 
acted upon, I would like to say a word in regard 
to it. It seems to me that the price of these pro. 


| to have more, so I asked those who had printed 
| them what they would print 100 additional copies 
| for, and tney said $47.06, and I ordered the 100 


ceedings, as printed in book furm, ought to be at | 


least equal to the fee for annual membership. If | 


aman does not take the trouble to come here, | 
| signed by all the members of the Finance Com- 


and will not pay for his admission as a member, 
I do not think he ought to get all the advantages 
of this Association for $1.50, and I think he cer- 
tainly ought to have to pay for the printed vol- 
ume, a price at least equal to the amount of an- 
nual dues, 

Mr. Harbison—I object to the suggestion 
made by Maj. Dresser that those who are not 
members should be obliged to pay $5.00 a piece 
for these reports. I do not think this Association 


wants to go into the book business, and get 25 | 


per cent. profit on what they sell. Besides that, 
any one can obtain the Gas-Liagur JOURNAL, in 
which these proceedings are printed. The com- 
mittee were of the opinion that $1.50 was suffi- 
cient, and that 38 or 40 cents would be sufficient 
profit to make, the books costing $1.10 to 1.12. 

The President—The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by Maj. Dresser, that the amount 
to be charged for these volumes, to non-members, 
should be equal to the yearly dues. 

The amendment was lost. 

The President—The question now recurs upon 


the original recommendation of the Committee, 
that the price be $1.50 per volume. Carried. 


The President—The question now is upon the | 


adoption of the seventh recommendation, which 
you have heard regarding lectures. Carried, 
The report asa whole was then adopted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 


Mr, Nettleton—I have here the report of the 
treasurer, but for the present purpose I suppose 
a synopsis is all that will be required. 


Balance cash on hand from last year.. $169 32 
Cash received from initiation fees... . 160 00 


Cash received for annual dues........ 735 00 | there must be some mistake. 
Four copies proceedings sold (3 vol. I. 24e 
and 1 copy vol. IL.) and ola paper. 617| Mr. Neal—On page 246 of the report of last 





Cash Paid. 


For 100 copies vol. IT.............. : 47 06 
For salary of secretary and treasurer. . 350 00 


—_— | year, I find that such a committee was appoint- 
$1,070 49 | ed. 


$445 89 


eon cnt 
Balance on hand $624 60 


Number of active members on roll... «> 188) 

Membership payment commuted. Toe 

Honorary members. . . oe OT 
| 


In reference to the amount paid for printing | 
extra copies of the proceedings, I ought perhaps 
to say that at the meeting in Cincinnati, when the 
volume was ordered to be printed, 500 copies was 
the number ordered, but 600 copies were printed, 
and it came about in this way: After having the 
500 copies printed, the number I had on hand 
ran so low that I thought the Association ought 


copies to be printed, which I paid for myself. 
Then, when the meeting was held at Cincinnati, 
I stated the facts to the Association, and they 
authorized the purchase. That 100 copies cost 
$47.06, while the other 500 copies cost a little 
over $1 a copy. 

On motion, the report was accepted, and en- 
tered upon the minutes, 

REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

Mr. Chambers—I am instructed by the Finance 
Committee to report that they have examined the 
accounts of the treasurer of this Association, and 
found the same correct, and that there is a ba!- 
ance in his hands of $624.60. ‘This report is 


mittee. On motion, the report was accepted, 
REPORTS OF SPECIAL COEMITTEES, 

Mr. Neal—There was a committee on statistics 
appointed, and Mr. Mcllhenny was appointed 
chairman. I hope he has a report to make, 

Mr. McIlhenny—Mr. President; I have no re- 
port to make, excepta verbal one. After the ad- 
journment of the Association last year, I corres- 
ponded with my two associates on the committee, 
in regard to getting up statistics, and sending 
a list of what I supposed to be the proper ques- 
tions to ask the companies, and got their views 
on the subject, which concurred, with a slight 
difference, with my own. After thinking the 
matter over, and efter corresponding with some 
of the companies, I come to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible to get the principal com- 
panies of the country to submit their statistics 
for publicity ; and, consequently, dropped tl 
whole matter. I did not suppose there was a gas 
company in this city that would furnish this As- 
sociation with its statistics, and I did not think it 
would be worth anything unless it was universal. 
| For these reasons I did not pursue the matter any 

farther, but dropped it. That is the only report 
I have to make on the subject. 

On motion, the report was accepted, aud the 
committee discharged, 

Mr. Neal—I understand there was a committee 
appointed to prepare a paper giving the Associa- 
tion the benefit of their investigation in regard 
to the subject of unaccounted-for gas. I think 
Mr. Dwight is one of the members of that com- 
mittee, 

| Mr. Dwight—This is all news tome. I thiuk 





e 








The President—I was not aware before that I 
| was on that committee. On motion of Mr. Clem- 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 

On motion of Mr. Harbison, the following- 
named gentlemen were appointed a committee by 
the Chair to report a list of officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 

J. P. Harbison. 

C, E. Cushing. 

G. A. Mellhenny. 

A. C. Wood. 

A. B. Slater. 

On motion of Mr. Spaulding, the committee 
was instructed to retire and report immediately. 
A recess of fifteen minutes was then taken. 

On the re-assembling of the Association the 
names of the following gentlemen were presented 
as applicants for membership: 

J. D. Merriman, Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

John Kerr, Kingston, Ont. 
Chas. Lever, Flushing, N. Y. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to east 
the ballot of the Association in the usual form. 
Mr. Cornell and Mr. Cartwright were appointed 
tellers. The secretary cast the ballot, and the 
tellers reported the ge ntlemen named unanimous- 
ly elected. 

Mr. Denniston—TI ask leave to offer a resolu- 
tion, fixing the hours of the meeting and adjourn- 
ment of this Association from 10 until 12, and 
from two until five o'clock ; and providing that, 
on Thursday evening, the Association meet at 
Stevens Institute. Hoboken, N. J., 
to listen to a lecture, by Prof. Morton of that in- 


at 7:300 clock, 


+ 


stitution, upon the subject of electrie light. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Upon request of Mr, Neal, Maj. Dresser gave 
directions as to the best method of going there, 

Mr. Harbison—I weuld suggest that the Asso- 
ciation meet here at an hour to be fixed, and that 
we go in a body; it will certainly be more appro- 
priate than for the me mbers to be straggling in, 
one at a time. 

The President 
bers of the Association meet at the Stevens Insti- 


[. would suggest that the mem- 


tute, at half-past seven. It would be inconve- 
nient for the members to go from here in a body, 
for the reason that they are not all stopping in 
this part of the city ; and, besides, there would 
be some difficulty in securing the necessary street 
ears to convey them, asa body, to the ferry. 
On motion, the suggestion of the President was 
adopted. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE OFFICERS, 
Mr. Harbison—I am instructed by the commit 
tee to report the following list of names of officers 
for the year 1878-79: 
List of Officers for 1878-79, 
President, 
Gen. Chas. Roome, New York. 
Vice Presidents, 
W. H. Price, Cleveland, O, 
G. B. Neal, Mass. 
T. Littlehales, Ontario. 
Neeretary and Treasure) 
W. H. White, New York. 
Finanee Com, 
Jno. S. Chambers. Trenton. N, J. 
A ik P. Harbison, Hartford, Ct. 
Geo, A. MecIlhenny, Washington, D. C 
Kwveceutive Com. 
W. H. Denniston, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Geo, D. Cabot, Lawrence, Mags. 
G, A, Hickenlooper, Cincinnati. 
Henry Cartwright, Phila., Pa. 
F. C. Sherman, New Haven, Conn, 








| ent White, the committee was discharged, 





H, Stacey, Indianapolis, Ind, 


2). 
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[ will say, in reference to the nomination for 
secretary, that when it was understood that Mr. 
Nettleton had declined to serve, the committee 
were unanimous in their recommendation of 
Capt. White for that position 

Mr. Nettleton—I said that I would not accept 


the position when it was proposed to reduce the 
Ba 


} 
alary to $250, but when it was put at $300 I 
cheerfully accepts d, 

On motion, the report was received. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Association for all the officers 
nominated except secretary—the vote for that of- 
ficer to be taken by ballot by the Association. 
Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Cornell were app >inted 
tellers. 

The secretary cast the ballot, and the tellers 
reported that all the gentlemen nominated were 
elected, exce pt secretary and treasurer. 

The President—Gentlemen of the Association, 
[ thank you very sincerely for this renewed ex- 
pression of your confidence. I would gladly have 
had a younger man fill my place, had you so 
chosen. Iam not getting too old to work, but I 
have a great deal to do. Iam not able to devote 
that time to the interests of the Association that. 
as your presiding officer, is perhaps required of 
me. But as you have again honored me with 
your choice, and have called upon me again to as- 
sume the office of President, I shall, during the 
time at my command, do all in my power to ad- 
vance the interests of the Association. Permit 
me again to return my sincere thanks for the 
kindness you have shown me. { Applause. 

On motion of Mr. Cabot, the Association pro- 
ceeded to ballot for secretary. 

The President appointed Mr. Steel, of Buffalo, 
Mr. Wood, of Syracuse, and Mr. Whitney, of Al. 
bany, as tellers. 


Mr. Price—That there may be entire freedom | 


in this matter, 1 move that blanks be cireulated 
among the members of this Association, and that 
they write thereon the name of the person for 
whom they vote. Carried. 

An intermission of five minutes was taken to 
prepare the baliots. 

Mr. Neal—I desire to state that a sub-commit 
tee of the Executive Committee have taken under 
consideration the propriety of procuring a larger 
hall in which to hold our sessions. This room, 
as you will observe, is already well-filled; and if, 
as is anticipated, there is a large increase in our 
numbers tomorrow, the room will not be suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate them. ( aptain 


White is looking around for a larger hall. There | 


is one, in the rear of this building, called ‘‘ The 
Fifth Avenue Hall.’ 


The room that we now occupy is a very pleas- | 


ant one, but will not be so if many more arrive. 
The difficulty seems to be here that all the halls 
are too large. The people here have all large 


large as Boston—and the difficulty with the halls 
that we have heretofore held our meetings in is 
that they are too large. It is very pleasant and 
social to meet in a small room like this, but we 
are likely to suffer a good deal of discomfort if 
any considerable addition is made to our number. 
The hall in the rear of this building is a very 
pleasant one, and Capt. White is now negotiating 
for it, I understand, and I suppose he is absent 
on that mission. If the members can get along 
with the heated and crowded state of the room, I 
have no doubt we shal! 
uated in a short time. 


Capt. White—I desire to report on behalf of 
the committee appointed to ascertain whether it 


be more comfortably sit- 


would not be advisable to secure a larger room, ,of gas here, and also something about electric! 


that we can obtain the Fifth Avenue Hall, ad- 
joining this building, for $30 a day, entitling us 


o two sessions, with gas and all the attendance 
we need ; and I should like to be instructed as to! 
whether to accept or decline this offer from the 
agent. 

A Member—The desire has been heretofore to 
vet a small room, and until this room is filled, | 
do not think it advisable to make a change. 

Mr. Neal—The matier might be left in this | 
shape, that if we found it was too uncomfortable, | 
and too crowded, we could any time Pass a reso- 
lution tu adjourn to that hall. 

On motion of Mr. Cornell, it was left to the 
discretion of the Committee as to whether future 
sessions should be held iv the Fifth Avenue Hall 
or not, 

Ballots having been prepared and distributed, 


| they were collected by the tellers, and counted, 
ind Charles Nettleton was found to be elected. 
The President—I announce that Mr. Nettleton 
has been elected Secretary of this Association. 
| Do you accept the office ? 
Mr. Nettleton—I do; and return my sincere 


thanks to the members of the Association for mv | 


appointment. 


A recess was then taken until two Pp. ». 


\FTERNOON SESSION, 


The Convention met at 2 o'clock, pursuant to | 


idjournment, and was called to order by Mr. 
Price. 


Mr. Price—Before Gen. Roome left this after- 
noon, he stated that it was possible he might not 
be able to get back, vr might not be able to get 
back at the time fixed for assembling this after- 
noon. In either event, he wished me to go 
ahead, and wished me to fill his position, and 
take charge of your deliberations. Before going 
apy further, I wish to give a notice which he re- 
juested me to give. He says that there is at the 
works of his company, at the foot of 18th street, 
i gas engine ; and as many of the members have 
expressed a desire to see it, he invites you all to 
| come and examine the engine for yourselves 

Mr. Nettleton—A gas engine has been brought 
here by Mr. Schleicher, ana I would like to have 
the Association give the gentleman permission to 
explain it tous. He has taken some trouble, and 
been to considerable expense to bring it here. It 


lis a matter of business, of course, but I tnink it 


would be no more than an act of courtesy on the 
part of the Association to recognize the trouble 


the gentleman has taken, and give him permis- | 


sion to exhibit it. He was here last night, and is 
a very pleasant and agreeable gentleman. 

Mr. Price—I know of no objection. 
| Mr. C. White—I think our Constitution pro- 


vides that a member may iutroduce any person | 
he chooses. 
ideas. New York is a large place—almost as | 


Mr. Neal—The secretary is absent, and while 
he is away I would move that Major Dresser be 
| appointed secretary pro tem. Motion carried. 


Mr. Neal—Before proceeding with the reading | 


| of papers, and while the members are assem- 
bling, I would like to call attention to the paper 


\T have in my hand, called ‘‘The Plumber and | 


| Sanitary Engineer.”” These copies are for gratu- 
| itous distribution, and I hope gentlemen will help 
'themselves. A part of the paper is devoted to 
‘the subject of gas. The gas department is edit- 
|ed by Dr. Sloane, one of our members, It does 
not clash at all with the American Gas-LIGHT 
JouRNAL ; Major Dresser and the editor of this 
paper, I am informec, are on perfectly good 
terms, And you will see articles on the subject 


light, a subject, I suppose, you have never heard 


| of. 


Mr. Harbison—I will inquire whether the pa- 
per has been submitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee and approved by them. {[{ Laughter. | 

Major Dresser then read a paper upon London 
Gas Works, as follows: 


LONDON GAS WORKS, 


In endeavoring to convey to you some idea of 
the Gas Works of London, it is not with a view 
of presenting anything especially new, or of mak- 
ing any comparisons between works there and 
here, that I have consented to prepare this paper. 

The first point that I would impress upon your 
attention is the magnitude of the operations in- 
volved in lighting a great city ; and secondly, the 


| corresponding responsibility placed upon the 


shoulders of those to whom the management of 
these operations is intrusted; hoping that the 
result of such impressions would be to raise the 
standard of excellence which you as engineers 
and managers may set up for yourselves. 

And here let me repeat what has been said to 
you before by our worthy President: ‘‘There is 
no more honorable profession than that of a gas 
| engineer,” and no branch of engineering requir- 

ing a wider range of acquirement, or more skill 
in the application of the fundamental principles 
upon which engineering science rests. And one 
‘of the first things that a little attention to the 
| personel of the management of the London com- 
panies suggests is that the gentlemen in charge 
of those vast works are men who have fitted 
themselves for their positions by close and con- 
tinued application and study. 

With many of these it was my good fortune to 
meet, and in every instance I was received with 


a whole-souled hospitality, cordiality, and frank- 
ness that I must attribute much more to the rela- 
tions that I sustain to you and your profession 
than to any personal worthiness of my own; and 
[ am sure that the establishing of friendly rela- 
tions between the gas managers of Great Britain 
and those of America will even be more than 
heartily seconded by our English cousins. And 
| some of us may see the day, I trust, when a joint 
| meeting of the British Asssociation of Gas Mana- 
gers and the American Gas-Light Association 
may be held in the city of New York in October 
of the year eighteen hundred and ——. 

The population of London is not far from five 
million, and there was distributed (gas sold) 
among this number of people during the year 
|1877, by the principal companies, fifteen thous- 
|and one hundred and eighty-five millions of cubic 
feet of coal gas (15,185,000,000). 

There was manufactured, 16,364,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

The amount of coal carbonized was 1,614,246 
tons, of which 5 per cent. was cannel. 

[If a man counts 100 every minute, and counts 
10 hours a day, it would take him nearly 17 days 
to count one million. | 
| The price of gas sold varies from 3s. 2d. to 4s. 
4d.: but the average price is about 3s. 6d. (87) 
| cents) per thousand feet. 
| London is at present lighted by the following 
companies : 

1. The Gas-Light and Coke Company (com- 


| monly known as the ‘‘ Chartered,” with which, 
| at various times, the following companies have 
| been amalgamated, viz.: the Imperial, the Inde- 
pendent, the City of London, the Great Central, 
the Equitable, and the Western) formed _ 1810. 

2. The Phenix Company, ss 1816. 

3. The South Metropolitan, a 1833, 


Continued on 2d, column, page 199.) 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending Oct. 26, 1878, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Corrected Illuminating Power. 





| 
| 


| at 8} 68tlUB Oe 
Time of = pt p gs : “ 
Oct. | Day ut a So St = = & 4 | 
which SA Sei WA! BH | as 
1788.|Test were, Mz Se) 4| oe at ‘O¢ 
| made. | BS €5| 25| $5| 5) 85 
Z A a =) e) a 
14 16.28/17.28)20.85 17.53/17.15 
| Between 
15 | 116.80 17.44 20.54.17.65.17.47 
19.30 a.m. | 
16 | 16.7917.73/19.90/17.43]16.97 
| and 
17 | |17,14/18.20 20.27,17.17/17.39 
| lem. | | 
18 | 16.72)17.52/20.19|16.97/16.92 


19 | 16.94,17.95'21.49 16.6415 46 
Average|16.77 17.68 20.54 17.2316.89 


21 |16.64.17.64 20.52 17.02 17.80 
22 116.93 18.09 /20.45/17.29 16.44 
23 | |16.93 17.78'20.91 17.22 16.7 

24 [16.40 17.82/20.38 17.54 16.90) 
25 | 16.92 17.95 20.52/17.98 17.26 


26 | 116.36)18.07/20.26,18.01)17.30 
Average 16.69 17.89 20.50 17.51117.07 


} 


Sugg-Letheby burner. 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner. 





Vauvz or a Wastr Propuct.—For the past ten |. 7 
| ject, it would appear that the sooner London can | 


years the ammoniacal liquor produced at the gas 
works of Bradford, England, has been sold under 
contract for $4,000 a year. The hold2r of this con- 
tract lately bid $40,000 a year for a renewal of the 
contract, bat failed, the successful competitor bid 
ding $51,795. The discovery in the liquor of a sub. 
stance useful in manufacturing aniline dyes was the 
canse of the enhanced yalue,—Scientific American. 


(Continued from page 198. 


| 4, The London Company, ss 1833. 
| 5, The Commercial, . 1847. 
| 6. The Surrey Consumers Co., ‘ 1854. 
| 7. The Crystal Pal. Dist. Co. 6 1854. 
| 8 The Lea Bridge “i ae 1868. | 
| 9. The West Ham Company, xh 1846. 


| Of these, the first six are known as the Metro- 
politan Companies, the three latter being situated 
}in what was but a few years since the suburbs, 
| although now they are no longer so, but are sim- 
ply in the outer portions of London. 

It may not be inappropriate here to say a few 
words upon the government of London. ‘‘ The 
City,” so-called, comprises but a small portion 
of London, situated near its centre. It is only 
| over this small portion that the Lord Mayor pre- 
| ing control of the whole, but the different portions 
are governed by ‘‘ vestrics,”’ which are elected by 
the people of the district comprised within the 
various limits by which the different parishes are 





| bounded, ‘These districts were undoubtedly once 
| church parishes simply, and the vestries had the 


| government under their charge. The paving of | 


| the streets and the lighting of the same are now 


concerned. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works is composed 
of members elected by the vestries, and was cre- 
ated by act of parliament, to have the general 
charge of certain public works where a unity of 
action was necessary that could not be obtained 
by any attempt at codperation between the ves- 
tries of the different parishes—as, for instance, 
the construction of the general sewers of London, 





| works of such general nature, The Metropolitan 
| 


| Police is also established by act of parliament, 
| and is under a board having general jurisdiction. 
| There is also another board, known as the Board 


| uf Trade, and it is uuder their jurisdiction that 
} 


| the gas referees act. 


j | Of the Metropolitan gas-light companies nam- 


|ed, the Gas-Light and Coke Company, and the 
,Commercial, are on the north side of the Thames. 
| The Surrey Consumers, the South Metropolitan, 
and the Phcenix, are on the south side, while the 
London company, having the principal portion of 
its district un the south side, still has a portion 
on the north. 

Of the Gas-Light and Coke Company, or, as it 
is commonly called, the ‘‘ Chartered Company,” 
it is the largest, as it has been gradually increas- 





} 
| 


wisdom of this course is too evident to all gas 


| ed by amalgamation with other companies. The | 
| managers to require comment, and results obtain- | 
| 


| ed in the practical working are the most positive 
| proofs of the advantages to be derived by both 
|consumers and shareholders, by reducing the 
number of companies and bringing the operations 
under the guidance of a single direction. 
Efforts are now being made to secure a still 
further amalgamation, by uniting to the Charter- 
|ed Company the Surrey Consumers, the South 
| Metropolitain, and the Phenix. Should this 
| be brought about, as it doubtless will be in time, 
| the further union of this company with the re- 
maining ones would doubtless follow; and, un- 
| der the legislative control to which they are sub- 


| be lighted by one company, the better it will be 
|for all concerned, and the cheaper will be 
the price of gas to the consumer. The whole 
| system of organization and accountability is very 
‘different from ours. If a company desires to 


raise additional capital, for the purpose of extend- 


ing its works, a bill must be presented to Parlia- | 


|sides. There is no one general government have | 


under their control so far as making contracts is | 


the construction of the Thames embankment, and | 





|ment, setting forth what is required, and the 
matter is considered by a committee to whom the 
reasonableness of the sum asked to be authorized 
must be shown; and when granted, of late years, 
/it has been done under certain regulations as to 
disposing of the additional stock by auction, un- 
der what is known as the ‘ auction clauses,” and 
also restrictions as to dividends, by which, when 


| the amount of earnings exceed a certain per cent- 
age, the price of gas must be reduced. The re- 


sult is that no more stock is issued than is ex- 
|pended in works, and the return upon the in- 
| vestment is made reasonably sure, inasmuch as 
certain reserve funds are allowed, from which de- 
ficiency in the dividends may be made up, in 
case that, from some unforseen reason, the profits 
| of the year are insufficient. 

Published accounts are required in certain pre- 
scribed forms, from which the operations of the 
year are made known. ‘There is no question that 
the publishing of the accounts does much to re- 
move many false impressions and much mystery 
about the supposed fabulous profits of tie gas 
companies, 

The amount of capital authorized for the six 
metropolitan companies is $77,815,890, while of 
this sum $59,200,000 is actually raised. Of this 
amount the Gas-Light and Coke Company have 
$40,000,000 raised. 

It is difficult to convey an accurate idea of the 


business of this company. They have some ten 
stations in different parts of London, on the north 
side of the river. Of these the famous works at 
Beckton are the largest, where last winter they 
sent out twenty millions of cubic feet of gas in 
aday. ‘These works are practically six works 
placed together. They are situated on the river 
| below London, on ground belonging to the com- 
| pany of some four or five hundred acres in extent. 
| All the equipments of these works involve the 
application of the most recent improvements in 
steam and hydreulic machinery. 

A large pier is constructed in the river parallel 
to the banks, connected with the shore and the 
works by a viaduct carrying several railroad 
tracks. Large steamers come alongside this pier 
and are discharged with great rapidity by means 


of steam hoists placed below the deck of the pier, 
into trains of cars, which convey the coal directly 
to the retort houses. A complete network of 
railroad tracks enables every part of the works to 
be reached, both on high and low level, by steam 
cars. Some 15 locomotives are owned and used 
here by the company. 

The retort houses are arranged with coal stores 
on each side, from which the coal is shoveled di- 
rectly into the retorts. Foulis’ mechanical stoker 
is used for drawing and charging in a portion of 
the works. 


The settings are usually sixes. The retorts are 
D’s and ‘‘throughs,” made in three pieces, and 
joined in the setting. Coke cellars below receive 
the coke as itis drawn. They work with a seal, 
and use the self-sealing lid. The condensers, 
purifiers, ete., are in the open air. Very large 
works for the working up of tar and ammoniacal 
liquor were is progress of construction, the de- 
sign being to convey the tar and liquor from the 
the other stations to this point for manufacture. 

The works as designed are not yet all bullt, 
but are being extended each year. 

Two 48-inch mains convey the gas to London, 
and much of the gas made in the day time is thus 
carried to different holder stations in the city. 
The holders are about 1} million capacity each, 
but only a portion of those contemplated are 
erected. The capacity of the 48-inch mains is 
reached, and it is proposed to establish a pump- 
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bout three miles from the works, to 
increase the flow until such time as a six-foot 


ing station a 


wrought-iron main may be laid. 
At several of the ot 
Company 


er stations of the Chartered 
ry large works may be found, send- 
Some 


very large holders, of two millions capacity, are 


ing out six, eight, nine millions a day. 
in very successful operation; but when we com- 
pare the enormous business done, with that re- 
quired of our works, the large holders are not so 
much out of proportion. One engineer told m 
that he had seen « 


millions, emptied in 1] 


ne of his holders, containing 1} 
hours 

At Fulham, and at St. Pancras stations, settings 
of tens of brick 1etorts are in use; some benches 
that had been in use for twelve years were still 
The se ttings of 


working and doing good service. 


tens, Worke d from a trave llin y stage, were neces- 


sitated by want of space ; but I think otherwise 


were not found s9 economical as sixes or sevens. 


The Chartered Company last year carbonized, at | 


all its stations, 1,051,323 tons of coal, made 10,728 
millions feet, and sold 9,935 millions, or the make 
per ton was 10,205 cubic feet, and the sale 9,450 
cubic feet. 


Each of the different stations is under the di- 


rection of an engineer who resides at the works. | 


This is the usual practice throughout England, 
although it is not always the case. 
The next largest company, in amount of coal 


is the Pheenix, which 


earbonized and gas made, 


last year carbonized 163,478 tons of coal, made | 


1,652 millions of gas, and sold 1,539 millions. 


The Manager of this company is Mr. Corbet | 


Woodall, the late President of the British Associ- 


ation of Gas Managers, and under his direction | 


the largest holder in the world is being construct- 
ed. It is 213 feet in diameter, telescopic, two 
lifts, of 44 feet each 
bie feet. 


and holder stations. 


, and will hold 3,100,000 eu- 
This eempany has three manufacturing 


Time and space do not permit the giving cf 
many details connected with these and other 
but I will mention the South Metropoli- 
tan as being remarkable for selling the cheapest 


works ; 


gas in London, the price last year being 3s. 2d., | 


equal 77 cents per M ; the other companies sel] 
The more 
general price is 3s. 6d., or about 87 cents per M. 
The London Company has recently been intro- 
ducing improvements in the handling of their 


at prices varying from 3s. 3d. to 4s. 


coal. Heretofore, all the coal coming to the city 
was discharged from vessels into barges, below 
the bridges, and then floated up with the tide to 
the point where wanted. The London Company 
** falling” smoke stacks, ete., which pass up un- 
der the bridges to the company’s duck, near the 
works, where they are unloaded by hydraulic 
cranes, and the coal run by rail into the works. 
The appearance of large steamers above the 
bridges was a novelty. 


To give a general idea of the workings of the | 


London companies, I propose to treat them 
as a whole, and from published reports I 


have taken certain statistics, and taken the 


averages Of all the six metropolitan companies 


Jor five years. For general comparison with what 
you may be doing yourselves, this may answer 
quite well enough. Inv converting sterling into 
currency, for convenience of calculation I shall 
call the shilling 24 cents and the penny 2 cents. 
Items of Cost, ete., p 1.000 feet of Gas Nold, as 
shown by the Averages of all the Six Metropol- 
iftan Con London Jor the past Five 
Years: 
1, The amount of capital employed 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas 
sold was l4s, 4d. = 


panic S 


$3.40 


2. Price of gas per 1,000 cubic 
J Sere ..08, 114d.= 
3. Cost of coal per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas sold... .26°74d. = 
{, Working expenses per 1,000 cn- 
bic feet of gas sold, which in- 
cludes purification, salaries, 
carbonizing, wages, wear and 
tear, distribution, rent and 
taxes, management, law char- 
ges, bad debts, etc.,18°18d.= 36°36 cents. 
5. Residuals per 1,000 eubie feet 
of gas sold 15°09d. 
6. Gas sold per ton ol coal carbon- 
ized 9 035 eu. ft. 
7. Gas unaccounted for, per cent. 


95°00 cents. 


53°48 cents. 


30°18 cents. 


| on make (4 years nes 1°07 

| 8. Bad debts, per cent. on gas and 
meter rentals, Hv 

Y. N t proceeds of residuals, per 
cent. on cost of coal. 56°19 

10. Profit on gas, per 1,000 cubic 
feet sold 1f)-48d. 30°96 cents 

11. Net profit per 1,000 eubie feet 


gas sold 13°938d. 27°86 cents. 
}12. Dividend (standard) per 1,000 

cubic feet sold 13°43d, = 26°86 cents. 
Per cent. on capital, about 78 


Recapitulation, 

Cost of coal per 1,000 ecubie feet of 
gas sold 

Working expenses 


53°48 cents. 


36°36 cents. 


89:94 cents. | 


Less residuals. 30°18 cents. 


Cost of gas less residuals. 59°66 cents. 
Price of Labor. 

The average price of labor has been 

In London, 1878. 


In New York, 1873-78. 
Stokers $1 32 Firemen. .... $3 12 
Laborers... U0 96 Helpers. . 2 54 
Bricklayers 1 44 Bricklayers. 3 12} 
| Carpenters 1 44 Carpenters 3 46 
| Blacksmiths.. 1 32 Blacksmiths... 3 374 
Fitters 1 36 
Service layers. 1 20 
Lamplighters. 0 72 
| Price of Coal 
| Average cost of coal per ton in London, 
53°48 x 9,035 $4 83 

Cannel... 11 63 


| Average cost in New York for NG ee 6 54 
five years e+ 3 o 
' ‘Province. 5 16 


From these figures (which are official) each one 


gas delivered and that in London; and, although 


I am not able to speak from actual knowledge in 


any one case, much less ina general way for a 
series of years, slill I am under the impresion 
that, when due allowance is made for difference 
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absurd. The manager has, in fact, very little 
time to do anything but watch his purification. 
The restrictions, in some cases as hard as 15 grs. 
S. in 100 cubic feet, are simply absurd. In light- 
ing the gas through a house with our ordinary 
sulphur matches, more sulphur would be set free 
than from 100 feet of gas with twice this amount. 
When asked by the gentlemen there what our 
limit of S. was in this country, I simply replied, 
we light our gas with sulphur mutches. 

At the meeting of the British Association of 
Gas Managers, Mr. Thomas Wills, F.C.8., deliv- 
ered a lecture on the products of combustion, and 
on the sulphur question he remarked as fol- 


lows: 


‘* With regard to the question of sulphur in gas. 
You remember we concluded a short time ago that 


| the air of a room must be constantly cuanged, or we 


| 


could not exist, and that the change must be going 
on several times in each bour; the whole atmosphere 
must be changed generally more than three times in 
each hour. Now, supposing sulphur is burned into 
sulphurous acid, and that it exists for even a part of 
an hour as such in the air uncondensed, it will come 
under the ventilating effect, and will undergo remov- 
al just in the same way as the aqueous vapor or the 
If one-half of the 
suiphur remains in a gaseous condition for only one 


carbonic acid present in the air. 


hour, it will be entirely removed within that period. 
I believe niost of the ordinary effects which are at- 
tributed to the presence of sulphur in coal gas, and 
the damage that it does, are quite easily accounted 


for by other things. I believe the constant drying 


| and wetting, coupled with the elevation of tempera- 


ture and the presence of carbonic acid—effects which 
result from all illuminating fuels alike—are quite 
competent to account for the greater amount of dam- 
age which is represented as being solely due to the 


| presence of sulphur. If we regard the absolute quan- 


tity, the figures become exceedingly minute, even if 


| you have 20 grains of sulphur in 100 feet of gas. Sup- 


| posing it to exist in the form of bisulphide of carbon, 
| here is such a quantity of bisulphide containing 20 


| grains of sulphur. 


The quantity in this little tube, 
about an inch of it, yepresents 20 grains of sulphur, 
or the amount which we may take as being present 
in 100 eubic feet of our London gas. Now I could, if 
I had time, burn the whole of this quantity at once, 


: . -ou would have all the sulphurous acid from it 
of you can calculate the relative cost of your own | and y P 


| discharged into the air, and that would represent the 


in cost of coal and labor, and the difference in the | 


| made as cheaply (in proportion) here as in Lon- 
dou. I may be wrong in this; and, if so, I am 


ready to be corrected. These are points that we 


fortunately, we haye not got. I hope this Asso- 


ciation may soon have sufficient confidence in it- 


self to begin the collection of such data. 

A few words as to what may be termed the Po- 
lice and General Managent of the working parts 
of the system of gas making in London. 

The general cleanliness of the works was fair, 
but in many cases much more attention seemed 
to have been paid to the appearance of the en- 
gine and exhauster rooms than to other parts of 


the works. At some of the stations these parts of 


and one felt loth to leave them, while justice | 


compels me to admit that, at other works, these | at an end: but I expect it would be found, supposing 
| ; ’ 


| 
and every other part were in such an untidy con- 

| dition as I trust would be seldom seen here—or 

| if seen here at all, they should not be commended 

| by any gas manager. 

As to the purification in London, it is simply 


: | receipts for residuals, it will be found that gas is | 
have had some large steamers constructed, with | 


need carefully collated statistics upon, which, un- | 


3 : | without such arrangements being adopted. 
the works were a perfect delight to look upon, | 


sulphurous acid from 100 cubic feet, but I believe it 
woald be impossible for you to find out the sulphur - 
ous acid, although it is there. Undoubtedly it is 
there, but it is diluted to such an extent that you 
could not find it by any ordinary test. 

‘*]f 20 grains of sulphur burn, they form 40 grains 
of sulphurous acid ; a cubic foot of sulphurous acid 
would weigh 1,184 grains. Now, the thirtieth part of 
a cubic foot of sulphurous acid is produced by 20 
grains of sulphur, or the amount in 100 cubic feet of 
gas, and I may say that such a quantity in this room, 
supposing the room to contain approximately 60,000 
cubic feet, would be represented by the block I hold 
in my hand, about 3}-inch cube, and which, if dif- 
fused through the entire room, would amount to 
about one-half part pér million in volume, or about 
“000001 per cent. in weight. 

‘*Tfa proper arrangement were adopted to carry 
off the products of combustion, there would be no 
more complaints of sulphurous acid, and I believe 
that proper care ought always to be taken that coa 
gas should not to be burnt, in anything like quantity, 
If this 
were done, all danger from damage by sulphur, even 
if it existed in greater quantity than it does, would be 


you could find out how to take the whole of the sul- 
phur out, the complaint of the damaging effects would 
continue for some time, just the same. 

‘* may say, with regard to the percentage, it has 


been found that in the Manchester atmosphere, over 
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a range of four miles, the amount of sulphur present 
normally in the air wou'd be equal to the quantity 
which would be formed in this room by the presence 
in it of this amount of sulphurous acid; consequent- 
ly, the whole atmosphere of that town we should ex- 
pect to be dving damage by sulphur. If we regard 
the amount of coal burnt in London, 8,000,000 tons 
per annum, and if we take that coal to contain 1 per 
cent. of sulphur which is burnt—whether in the form 
in which you send it into houses in gas, ur in furnac- 
es, or in grates, itis burnt away in some way—and 
which is a low average, we shall have 80,000 tons of 
sulphur thrown into the air in the form of sulphur- 
ous acid, and if that is calculated into oil of vitriol, it 
will amount in one year to 240,000 tons of oil of vit 
riol sent into the atmosphere of London alone by the 
combustion of coal.” 


The extent to which the sulphur question is carried 
there seems like a refinement of science rather thin a 
useful, practical protection of the public. The gas 
companies are tied down tu the extremest limit on 
grounds of public health, while thousands of houses 
are annually flooded with high tides, heavy rains, eic., 
which sweep into permanent lodging places within 


the habitations of the poor the refuse—sometimes | 


even the back-water—from sewers and drains. All of 
which results from imperfect provision for taking care 
of this kind of impurity by the same authorities who 
hold up their hands in holy horror and exact a fine of 
£50 upon the unhappy gas company every time they 
can find ‘‘an excess of sulphur.” 

A very singular fact exists with reference to the | 
sulphur impurities. The moment a city or municipal | 
corporation acquires the possession of a gas works in 
England, all these restrictions disappear, and are no 
more spoken of. Bearing in mind the continued 
anxiety of the London manager on the purity ques- 
tion, and that in some cases test analyses are made 
every hour, it is not strange if the details of the re- 


tort house received less altention. I think that with | 
us the motto is, ‘‘In the retort house is where the | 


money is made ;’’ or perhaps more justly it may be 
said, ‘‘ the retort house is where the money is seed.” 
It did not appear to me that there was as much econ- 
omy there as with us. 

The charges are all ‘‘ six hours ;” the retorts are all 
‘‘throughs.” In several works 20 men did the work 
for 96 through retorts, 192 mouth-pieces, in twelve 
hours, or 4°8 retorts per man for 24 hours. This in- 
cludes drawing and charying, and quenching coke and 
throwing it back in the cellar. But the coal is in 
coal houses alongside the retort houses, and has 
merely to be picked up and put into the retort. 
There is no bringing coal or hauling out coke in this 
estimate, for it does not have to be done. The coal 
is there, and the coke goes into the cellar. 

The buildings of some of the more recently con- 
structed works are very handsome and substantial 
structures, wherein beauty of architec:ural design has 


been combined with practical utility. Against this | 


most commendable practice there are not waating 
those who complain that if the companies did not 
spend so much moaey on buildings, they would not 
have to pay dividends on so large a capital, and, con- 
seqnently, they could sell gas cheaper. This, too, 


per thousand, and do not burn it in any place, where 
they can avoid it, in their houses. Truly, it is some- 


what difficult to please the ordinary gas consumer. 


The use of gas in dwellings is usually restricted to 
the lower parts of the house; and, either in hotels or | 
private houses as you mount the stairs to retire, you | 


are often confronted with a table filled with brightly 
polished candle sticks containing the ‘‘one candle 
power” that is to enable you to complete yon corres- 
pondence, read your bible, and see you into bed. 

In this fact (which must some day cease to be a fact 
as well as the natural increase of population, and the 
steadily increasing application of gas to heating, cook- 


that is foundin London. This, I believe, will con- | 


tinue to be the case; and neither will the ‘‘ electric 
light,” nor petroleum, convert the now busy places, 
where gas works stand, into vacant lots or grass 
grown wastes waiting other occupants. 

Mr. Neal—Do you mean to be understood that the 
price at which gas is sold here is cheaper, in propor- 
tion, than the price charged in London ? 

Major Dresser—That is a point that I do not wish 
| to be misunderstood about. I tried to word that 

phrase very carefully. J say ‘‘I am under the im- 
pressicn that, when due allowance is made in the cost 
of coal and labor, and the difference in receipts for resid- 
uals, it will be found that gas is made as cheaply, in 
proportion, here as in London,” 

I am talking to a body of gas makers. My object 


get reliable in- 


in collecting these figuras has been to 
| formation, and put it before you, so that each man 
| can take the items and calculate for himself, and see 
| exactly where he stands, in comparison with London 


makers, so that, when people say to him, ‘* Why, 


| they sell gas at 90 cents in London,” he will be able 


to have an intelligent answer to make, and he will be 


able to know whether he 1s right, or whether he is | 


wrong. 


admiration of everybody who sees it. But when you 
go into the retort house you are surprised to find that 
people who are so careful a! the spigot are wasting so 
much at the bung Ithink the greatest mistake our 
friends on the other side make is in giving so much 
more attention to purification than to the retort 
house, where, as Major Dresser says, our money 18 
saved. I willsimply mention one fact in this connec. 
tion, which I think the members of the Association will 
appreciate atonce. At one of the large works which I 
visited the hydraulic main, which we are in the habit of 
watching pretty earefully in this country, was set on 
brick piers, built on the benches, and of course the 
main had settled or lifted with the bed and the con- 
| sequence was they had a heavy seal on some dip- 
| pipe s, while others would have very liitle. I think 
that will serve fully as an illustration of what I mean. 
[ have taken the liberty of saying these things, 
thinking they might be of interest to the Association ; 
but having opened my mouth on the subject, I do not 

| want to sit down without expressing in the strongest 
language my appreciation of the hospitality with 
which we, as Americans, were received in London 


this summer. I hadthe pleasure of being with Major 


Dresser and Mr. Forestall, of New Orleans, and there 


[here is one thing I omitted to say, and that is | was nothing which the people among w hom we went 


that the statistics I have given here Lave been for the could have done that they did not do to make our re- 


ing that period. Taking the results which I have 
summarized, we have the following figures: 


per ton of coal carbonized, $9,333. These figures 
show that they are not standing still on the other side 
any more than we are. 


| 


| 


entire five years. It is interesting perhaps to note ception of the most cordial and friendly nature. ‘They 


what the improvement has been in carbonizing dur-| extended to us every hospitality; they showed us 


around their works, and gave us all the information 


they could ; they invited us to their homes, and they 


Amount of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized (this | evinced the highest degree of interest in everything 


is for 1873), 8,575; for 1877, the amount of gas sold 


that was being done on this side of the water. And 


I have no doubt but that any gentleman of this Asso- 
ciation, who went there properly indorsed, would 


have received the same kind of welcome which was 





Mr. MeclIlhenny—Do you speak of ton of 2,240 extended to us, and which made so great an impress- 


poands ? 
Major Dresser—Yes, sir. 


Mr. Greenouyh—It is not my intention to endeavor 


to add anything to the paper which Major Dresser has 
read, and which has been listened to with so much int- 


| sion upon us. 

Mr. Price—I am very glad Mr. Greenongh has 
‘| made the remarks which we have just heard. As I 
understand the rules of our Association, after the 


reading of any paper the whole subject is open for 


erest. But there is one point which, although he | discussion. He has alluded to a point which I feel a 
touched upon it, is worthy, I think, of a little closer | great deal of interest in. <A gentleman asked me to- 


attention. 


Comparing the price of gas in London, and in this 


country, a very important question comes up, that} gas. I hope that trail will be followed up. 


was harnly dwelt upon sufficieutly in his paper, anc 
that is the interest on capital. 


Major Dresser—I gave the amount of capital in 


| day, just before this meeting was opened, what I con- 


1 


sidered the elements of cost in making 1,000 feet of 


1] Mr. Neal—I understand that Mr. Forestall, who 
was with Major Dresser and Mr. Greanonugh on their 


-| trip abroad, spent a great deal of time in the examin- 


vested in London, per 1,000 feet of gas sold—3.40— | ation of the Paris gas works, He is prevented from 


| from which every man can calculate for himself, 


Bh pes 
| its importance was hardly made sufficiently promi 


being with us to-day by the ravuges of the yellow 


| Mr. Greenough—That is true, but at the same time | fever. I understand that he had prepared, or wes to 


|have prepared a very interesting paper upon that 


nent. I had the pleasure, this summer of hearing | subject. to be read to us; and perbaps, in this con- 


Mr. Livesey read a paper upon the proportion which | nection, it would be well for Major Dresser, in the 


|the amount of capital invested in gas companies 


|a large number of English companies, the conclusion | 


| he arrived at was that any well-ordered, and econom 
ically-directed company, ought not to have a capita 
| of more than £5 per ton of coal annually carbonized 


should bear to the amount of coal carbonized. Taking 


absence of Mr. Forstail, to give us some account of 


the Paris works. 


| Major Dresser—I would say that when Mr. Forstall 
-| was absent, Mr. Greenough was the Frenchmun of 
g 


1| the party. 
Mr. Greenough—I think it hardly fair that any 


I do not believe there are any companies in the | individious remarks should be made about the exceed- 


country that can show such figures as that. Taking | ly small proportion of the French lauguage that I am 
our own company, fur example, which I think does a 


familiar with. In reference to the Paris works, [ 


| large business, the relation of capital invested to the | would simply say that Mr. Forstall was in Paris very 
~ | a } 
from a people who get good 15 candle gas for 87 cents | amount of coal carbonized would be about, £10 pe 


| ter, having a material influence upon the cost of gas 


in this country. 
| 


this side of the water, and the works upon the othe 


parison he has drawn between their retort hous 
| works and ourown. The engineering arrangement 
of the works in England are on a wuch larger scal 


I do not know that it is necessary for me to add my 


r| much longer than I was, and he devoted much more 


| ed ; | ; 
ton. That, as everybody can see, is a very large mat- | study and attention than I did to the Paris gas works. 


1 understood that he was to prepare a paper on that 


subject to present to this meeting. ‘The number of 


gas works in Paris that I visited was very few indeed 


opinion to what Major Dresser has said in the way of | My principal object, while in Paris, was to familiar- 
comparison between the efficiency of our works on 
r | the electric light, and not in any way to bestow care- 
side; but I think he is entirely justified in every com- 
e| and [ was at only two or three gas works, and made 
s bat a very cursory examination of them. ‘The ne- 
e | cessity of utilizing their coke is so much greater than 
than those in this country, and the quantities of coal | 
|to be handled are very much greater. The process 
ing and mechanical purposes, is to be found the | by which hand-power is saved, the coal distributed, 
canse for the steady and rapid increase in ‘‘ gassold,’ | and purification carried on, is such as to call forth the 





ize myself as much as possible with the working of 


ful attention upon the details of gas manufacture, 


it is with us, and itis so much more importaut for 
them to save every pound of it that they can, that 

they have devised, as you all know, the most ingeni- 
* ous plans for saving it, and at the same time obtain- 
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ing very high heats. The average temperature of | 
their retorts wes 135° C, or 2,500° F. Their retorts | 
are 25x 10x 9 feet, and they are charged every four 
hours with about 270 pounds of coal. Their works | 
present a singular contrast to the London works; 
and the impression which was left on the English 
engineers, who visited Paris in company with us, 
was very great, especially when they found that in 
the works which we visited they had 1,100 re- 
torts, and were making about 8,000 feet from each 
one of chem, and that, too, with the use of only about 
25 per cent. of coke as fuel; and I think that 
in the works where they were using either the 
Siemens furnace, or another similar one that was ar- 


ranged by themselves, they saved about a quarter of 
that 25 percent. The utilization of the residuals, coke, 
ammonia, etc., is so much of an object to them that the | 


chief engineer of the Paris company, M. Arson, told | source we are all so familiar with, and from which we 
me that his residuals paid him not only for the man- | get so little. They make the most beautiful exhibi- | 
ufacture of his gas, but also for a very considerable | tion of their products in this line. We had the pleas- 


portion of the cost of distribution. That is a result, | 
the bringing about of which, I think, we should hail | 
with enthusiasm in this country. 

The impression left on my mind, after visiting the 
works in Paris and in London, was that if we were | 
to take the French retort-hoase, and the English pu- 
rifying apparatus, and run them in conjunction, we 
should have pretty nearly a perfect set of works, At 
the works at La Villette, the arrangements for purifi- 
cation were singularly simple and small as compared | 
with those of the great London companies. It is my | 
recollection that the only purification to which the 
gas was subjected was that of oxide of iron. Charg- 
ing, as they do, their retorts every four hours, instead | 
of every six, as the English do, it was contended by 
the French engineers, and, I must say, I think with 
entire correetness, that the amount of bisulphide of | 
carbon was very much less in the French gas than in | 
the English. That assertion was at once contradicted 
by the English engineers who were present ; but it is 
my impression, notwithstanding, that the Frechmen 
were entirely right. 


I have very little to say on the subject of these 


French gas companies. The relation of the Parisian | 


companies with the public I suppose you are all fam- 
iliar with. It simply amounts to this, that the 
Parisian company, in 1853 or 1854, contracted to sup 
ply Paris with gas for fifty years. They sell to con- 


sumers ata price equal to about $1.75 per 1,000} 
feet, and they supply the street lamps at half that | 


price, 1 think. They are allowed to pay i0 per cent. 
dividends to their stockholders, to provide for a sink- 
ing fund, with which their stocks shall eventually be 
redeemed, and also to provide for all repairs t at are 
necessary; and then any extra dividends which they 


| produce blocks of this compound, which are perhaps 


| ent were very much surprised to see the extraordinar- 


| could exceed the courtesy and cordiality with which 


| all their material. 





pay beyond that they are required to divide equally | 


with the city of Paris. That, of course, gives the 
ity the interest of a partner of the company. The 
amount of money which was paid to the city of Paris 
last year by the companies was, I think, 8,500,000 
francs, which a little more than paid for the gas they 
burned. You thus see that they made some money 
by the operation. 

Major Dresser—'T hey paid for the gas they burned 
at about the rate of 87 cents; then what they got 
from the divisivn of profits, over and above the auth- 
orized dividends of the company, a little more than 


| water that I am tempted to say a few words upon that 


|now simply for the purpose of making a statement 


| told by the people over there that there was a gentle- 


paid for the gas they used. So that, under such a/| 
condition of things, it will be seen that it is to the in- | 


terest of the city to burn as much gas as possible. 
The nwre gas they burn, the more money they make. 
{ Laughter. ] j 

Mr. Greenough—On the night of the great illum. 
ination in Paris, celebrating the anniversary of the 
Republic, when I happened to be there, the engineer 
of one of the companies told me that they were or- 
dered by the city to furnish gas for 400,000 extra 
lamps that night. I believe that is all I have to say 
upon this point at present. I shall be glad to answer 


any questions that may be asked, so far as I am able | 


todos, One thing I had forgotten to say, and that 
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is, they make the most beautiful exhibition of their | 
residuals at the exposition. | 

They not only work their coal tar and ammonia | 
water into ordinary products, but they also produce a 
species of fuel, which is extensively sold thronghoat 
the country at very great profit, as I understand: | 
Using their coke dust, and, I think, their coal dust, | 
and mixing with it the residuals of their tar stills, they 


about 12 inches square. These they sell to railroad 
companies for fuel. They are very easily stored on 
the tenders of engines, and you will see them in piles 
of thousands of tons aruund the large railroad sta- 
tions in the vicinity of Paris. The working up of 
their residuals is carried on in the most exquisite way, 
and the products which they show are such as to ex- 
cite astonishment that they can be produced from a 





ure of being present at a luncheon whish was given to 
the Sociéteé Technique, and also to the British Asso- 
ciation of Gas Managers. The tables were spread in 
the new retort house belonging to the Parisian com- | 
pany, atIvry. I think the gentlemen who were pres- | 


ily beautiful trophy which was there exhibited. It 
was on the brick wall at the end of the building, 
the extraordinary construction of it you would never 
notice until you came to pick it to pieces and see what 
it was composed of—rakes, stand-pipe augers, shovels, 
etc. I would like to say, in this connection, that the 
hospitality with which we were received in England 
was fully equaled by our reception at Paris. Nothing 


we were treated. I might say a good deal about elec- 
tric light, but you will hear enough of that. 
Mr. Price—It has been said that they manufacture 


Mr. Greenough—They manufacture their retorts 
and fire-brick, not only for their own works but for 
works at other places. They also sell some retorts. 

Major Dresser—They make everything that they 
use. They make their own holders, their own fire- 
brick, etc.; and not only that, but they make gas 
stoves and gas engines, and anything that will in 
crease the use of gas. 

Mr. Neal—Do they make money by the operation ? 

Major Dresser—I don’t know; I did not get any 
from them. 

Mr. McIlhenny—So much has been said by the 
gentlemen who have just addressed you in regard to 
the manner in which they were received across the 


subject. I visited Europe three years ago, and I risk 


that I have made privately to a gcod many members 
of the Association, in regard to the reception I met 
with. The expressions of the gentlemen who have 
been there since have been so unanimous with regard 





to the overflowing and sponteneous hospitality with 
which they were received that I fear it is perhaps very 
ungracious for me to tell about the cool reception 
that I met with over there—in fact, no reception at 
al. ‘they let me severely alone, and I could not ac- 
connt for it; but since Major Dresser has come back 
it has all been made clear. He told me that he was 


man visited them by my name, but that they thought 
he would not live t> get back home. I think perhaps 
the lack of attention on their part toward myself was 
due to the fact that they were afraid I would die on 
their hands, and they did not want a first-class corpse 


over there. [Lavghter. ] 





Major Dresser—I would like to say one word in re- 
ply to what Mr. MclIlhenny has said, and that is that 
the treatment that I received (and, so far as I have | 
heard, the treatment that was received by the other 
gentlemen who were over there), from the moment I | 
landed in Liverpool till I left, was of the most hearty 
and cordial character. Everything that these gentle- | 
men could do in the way of giving information and | 


allowing me to examine their books and papers, was 
done. Not only that, but they assured us that if at 
any future time anything came up in regard to which 
American gas companies wanted any information, 
they would give us allit was in their power to give. 
We were invited to their houses, and were treated in 
the most sincere and courteous manner in every way, 


| and I cannot conceive of anything being more hospit- 


able than these people were to us on every occasion. 
In going into small villages, and into gas works where 
I was entirely unknown, by simply announcing my- 
self as from America, and interested in gas matters, I 
was immediately received with the greatest cordiality, 
and shown everything. There is no single instance 
where there was any different treatment received by 
us. The feeling seemed to be that they could not do 
enoagh to return the hospitality that had been shown 
not only to the members of the gas profession, but 
to other English gentlemen who had been in this 


| country ; and there was the greatest desire on the 


part of all to promote good feeling and increase their 
acquaintance with gentlemen from this side. 

Mr. Price—We would like to have Capt. White 
state how he was received. Let us hear from all sides 
of this matter. 

Capt. W. H. White—I do not think it ia necessary 
to again inflict upon this Association a narration of 
my experience upon the other side. It was certainly 
very pleasant. I had the adventage of beginning 
earlier than Major Dresser, and ending later. They 
took me ashore at Queenstown, and there they com- 
menced a | rocess of hospitality which they continued 
withont intermission until I got around from Queens- 
town back to Liverpool. ‘Ihe last gentleman who 
saw me on board the steamer and asked me down 
stairs was a gas man, and the very first man that I 
took by the hand when I landed on the other side was 
a gas man. |Laughter.| I was received with the 
greatest courtesy and cordiality wherever I went. I 
had an opportunity to look into their methods of 
working, and I was shown over their work?, and was 
shown their books, and was given all the information 
I wanted. It was only necessary for me to present 
my card and to say that I was an American gas man, 
to insure a cordial and hearty welcome. Their wives 
visited my wife, and every attention was shown that a 
refined hospitality could suggest. 

I found some small gas works containing one re- 
tort, and I found the same courtesy there, and the 
same willingness to give me information that I found 
at the immense works at Beckton, where I was shown 
every courtesy and furnished every opportunity to 
make the fu'lest investigation. There seemed to be 


| a rivalry among all the gas works I visited as to which 
| could treat me the best and show me the greatest 


kindness. I am sure I cannot fitly express my appre- 
ciation of the manner in which I was received every- 
where. Iam at a loss to undeistand why it was that 


| Mr. McIlhenny was so cooly received. He accounts 
| for it upon the theory that they thought he might 
| possibly die on their hands. I don’t look at it in that 


way. They probably thought that if he did die on 
their hands it would take all the good whiskey in 
England to preserve his body and send him home, 
and for that reason they were anxious to get him out 
of the country while he was yet alive. [Laughter] 

Mr. Denniston—I would like to call attention to 
one thing suggested by the remarks we have listened 
to. I think we all ought to try and get the consum- 
ers interested in the prosperity of the company. I 
have tried to do that by charging them $2.50 per 1,000 
for gas, and giving them 20 per cent. off, so that, as 
Major Dresser has stated regarding the city of Paris, 
the more gas they burn the more percentage they get 
off. I think it is a first-rate idea to give them some 
such inducement to burn more gas. 

Mr. Neai—I think the paper which has been read 
by Major Dresser, and the remarks of Mr. Greenough, 
suggest a subject which is very interesting to us— 


' namely, the utilization of residuals. In this country, 


why is it that our residuals do not command a great- 
er price, and can there be any way devised by which 
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| 
they may be made more acceptable to the pnblic, so | 


that the gas companies can realize more from them, 
and in that way be in receipt of a revenue or income | 
which will enable them to reduce the price of gas. It 
would seem as though there ought to be some means 
devised by which the farmer could be instructed in 
the use of spent lime and other residuals. I under- 
stand that in London the lime, after leaving the pur- 
ifiers, brings a very good price indeed. So, also, with 
our other residuals, coal tar, ete. Butif we could on- 
ly sell our residuals at a fair price, we might give gas 
to our consumers at a mach less price. Take, for in- 


stance, the sale of ammonical liquor. Some persons | 


| 
| 


present have attempted to utilize that. Mr. Sher- | 


man tried it, and he says it was a failure. Mr. Mcll- 
henny is, I think utilizing ammoniacal liquors at his 


works, and I understood that at one time it was very | 


profitable. I wonld like to know whether that is the 


case now. I know I have tried to get several parties | 


to take our ammoniacal liquor, and have given it to 
them ata fair price, but in every case it proved a 
failure. They would take the liquor for a while, pay- 
ing a small sum for it, but in a short time they have 
abandoned it altogother. 

Mr. MclIlhenny—On the subject of the sale of am- 
moniocal liquor. I will say that we are still selling it 
to advantage. We sell our liquor at the rate of about 
ten cents per ton of coal carbonized, making an ag- 
gregate of about $2,700 a year that we are paid for 
the manufacture of ammoniacal liquor. It has been 
a very profitable business. We are now putting up 
an acid chamber for the purpose of makiug acid. I 
think nearly all the companies of any size in this 
country are selling ammoniacal liquor. Of course the 
production of ammonia from ammoniacal liquor is 
very much like the production of gas from coal--it 
depends upon the yieli you get. It takes so many 
pounds to pay expenses, and beyond that is profit, so 
that if you can get a good yield you can get a good 
profit. ‘That is true in making gas from coal, or any 
other source. We are utilizing our residuals in that 
respect very pleasantly, and, I think, quite profit- 
ably. 

Mr. Young—I think the great trouble in many 
cases is the lack of interest that we take in making 
our ammoniacal liquor of the proper strength, so that 
parties engaged in using it can make its use profita- 
ble. That, itseems to me, is the most important 
part of the business—to make the ammoniacal liquor 
so that it can be utilized by those desiring to pur- 
chase. We sell our's now, and get eight cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds for it. 

Mr, Price—-I will give you an account of my exper- 
ionce upon this point—in regard to the sale of ammo- 
niacal liquor. A German came to our place five or 
six years ago, and proceeded to erect warks for pro- 
ducing ammonia, and for utilizing our ammoniacal 
liquor. We made a bargain with him, by which he 


expected to give us about twenty cents a ton for am- large measurements, and therefore it was very likely | 
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Now, the great reason why ammoniacal liquor is not | did get a cireu'ar from Mr. Root, in which he gave 
profitable, is, first, because ordinarily it is not made | large results in relation to what cunld be done, either 
strong enough to justify working it; in the next| by hand power or by steam power, from this crusher. 
place, because, as fertilizers are so little esteemed by | We ordered one on the strength of that, to be tested 
the American farmer, the prices are very low. ‘The | and paid for if found to answer our purpose. 
western farmers have such rich lands that they do not] great ca:e, in putting it up and testing it, that every- 
care for fertilizers at all. In New England fertilizers | thing should be made to work as fairly and as smooth- 
are of course much more highly esteemed. But take|ly as possible. He claimed, I believe, that four men 
the country at large, and especially all the western|in ten hours could crush 1,200 bushels of coke by 
country, fertilizers are not greatly indemand. There} hand. I put two men to work on it—one to shove} 
is another residual upon which gas companies rely, | the coke into the hopper, and the other to turn the 
and that is coke. Its value seems to differ in differ- | crusher. 


[I took 





I found that after one or two revolutions 
ent locations. With us it has been a very valuable | the thing refused to go with one man power, and I 
residual, but we are being interferred with by the low | put two men at it at intervals: but it did not do any 


price of anthracite coal. We are now getting eight | better. No four men can begin to crush in that 


cents a bushel where we used to get ten and eleven. | crusher 1,200 bushels of coke in a day. I merely give 
But in order to raake it more attaactive, and to fit it | you my experience as to the working of the machine 
for the market, I purchased last year a cracker, oy | by hand power, 
erusher, which is ran by a small steam engine, and | not say, because our facilities are such that we cannot 
which reduces the coke to small pieces. In that way |u 


I have succeeded in changing the market, because 


how it works by steam power I can 


36 a steam engine. 
Mr. Price—I should hardly think it would be worth 


| there are a great many more people get it now in that | 
way than purchased it previously. The cracker re- | 
duces the measurement as a matter of course. We 

calculate that we lose in the measurement avout 124 

per cent, by cracking—being equivalent to about one | 
cent per bushel. We charge an extra cent for crack- | 
ing. We sell the ordinary coke, for instance, at 


It is gaining in favor every day. We flod the sales 
increasing, and the coke appears to be much more 
acceptable in that form. I mention the result of our 
experiment that others may have the bencfit of it. I 
thind it will be found to help the sales of coke very 
materially. 


crack it ? 

Mr. Price—Perhaps half a cent. It depends en. 
tirely upon your facilities, add whether you have to 
employ new labor, and whether you can make use of 
what you already have. I don’t think it costs us over 
halfacent. Weare pretty well paid for setting up 
our machine and running it. The machine is made 
in Indianapolis, and the name of its maker is G. R. 

toot. That is perhaps the best machine that is 
made—thbat i3, so far as my knowledge extends. It 
is quite effective. I will say, however, in passing, 
that, although he is probably entirely honest, yet I 
was misled by his statement that the coke would in- 


not exactly see how that could be possible. I was 
not quite able to understand how, when it was re- 
duced to a small compass, it could measure more ; but 
still, I took his word for it, and was disappointed 
when I found the reverse was the fact—viz., that it 
dimished the measurement. But I finally concluded 
that, buying, as he did, his coke from Louisville and 


monia, and we were to give him ammoniacal liquor at | Tue that, considering these large measurements, in 
a certain strength. I think it was a sixteen-ounca or | buying and selling so many hundreds of bushels he 


a fourteen-ounce liquor, but perhaps I may be mis- 
taken about that. At any rate we were to give bim 
the liquor at astrength at which he could work it 
profitably. It turned out that he did not know very 


actually gained a little, and I accounted for it in that 


any such price for the liquor, and that he could not cracks the coke into pieces about the size of walnuts 


get the cost of it back again. That was owing, how- 
ever, partly to the fact that the price fell very rapid- 


ly. Atthat time in Cleveland sulphate of ammonia | 


and butternuts. The expense of the machine is 
about $250. 





Mr. C, White—Speaking of residuals, and especial- 


was worth about 64 or 63 cents, and I think he made | ly of coke, calls to my mind a liltle experience of my 
sales at even less than four. I did not want to have | own in that line. Owing to the low price of anthra- 


| 


the works stopped, and so, in order to keep them | cite coal, we have had considerable difficulty in get- 
going, and in order, if possible, to see if it were prac- | ting rid of our coke. There is a hill probably a half 





A Member—How much doves [it cost a bushel to 
| 


crease in volume after being crushed, although I did | 


Cincinnati in large quantities, he probably got very | 


way. I think he is an honest man; I don’t think he | 
: ce, ae ; 
meant to mislead, but yor will find in running the | 
coke through the cracker that the volume will be di- 
much about the business, and when he came to get minished, and that you will lose about one bushel in | 
his works in operation he found that he could not pay eight. Tho dust is very small indeed. The cracker | 


ticable to utilize ammoniacal liquor, even though we | 4 mile, or nearly that, in length, which we must as- 
did not get a very good price for it, we finally agreed | cend before we can reach the top of the main level of 
to let him have it at ten cents a ton, and we gave|ourcity. Our people did not seem disposed to come 
him the use of the building in which he earried on | down and buy the coke, and a large amount of it ac- 
the operation. But I don't think he could really af-| cumulated. I heard of this crusher of Mr. Root’s, 
ford to pay more than six or seven cents, perhaps, to and suggested to our company that we should send 
the ton. } to him and get some information on the subject, We 


while to set up the machine unless it was used in con- 
nection with a steam engine. 

Mr. C. White—There are a great many of us that 
have not the facilities for running an engine in con- 
nection wiih the crusher. The result of my experi 
ence with the Root crusher was that from it I got an 


| idea of how I would better it, and I went to workand 
eight cents, and sell the cracked coke for ten cents. | got up the patterns, though I have not applied for a 


patent. I hope it is understood that I am not selling 
a coke crusher. I make these statements simply for 
the reason that I think my experience in the matter 


of crushing coke muy be of interest to the Associa- 
tion. Mine is a cutter and not a crusher, and its op- 
eration has proved very satisfactory. I find there is 
a loss in measurement of about 10 per cent. 

There was another fault I found in Root’s machine. 
The balance wheel weighe 1 about 50 pounds [t was 
of no assistance whatever in Working the machine. I 
made mine 300 pounds, which I found was a very great 
improvement ; so much so that one man can stand 
ona platform aud turn the w heel rapidly without 
trouble, while another man shovels out the coke. I 
can crush 1,500 bushels of coke in one day with the 
machine in this way. Ihave figured the additional 








cost of crushing the coke at 1 1-3 cents pez bushel, 
which covers everything. I find, also, that it makes 
a great deal less dust than the other. In fact, I have 
it so arranged that the coke, as it comes through the 


crusher, falls upon a screen and, running down, sifts 
itself. By this means my coke is perfectly clean 
when it is delivered to the consumers. There is one 
thing I have not yet been able to succeed in doing, 
and that is in getting our people to put the price of 
this crushed coke up. We have so much on hand 
that they think it would be better for us to get rid of 
it, even at the loss of 1 1-3 cents. Therefore, we are 
to-day delivering that coke at just the same price as 
we are delivering the other. 

Mr. Price—Do you sell any more? 

Mr. C. White—Vecry little; but we only got this 
machine up, and in operation, week before last, and, 
of course, we cannot tell munch about it. 

Mr. Price—Of course. I do not pretend to say that 
there may not be some better machine than Mr. 
Root’s ; but when it is ran with a light steam engine, 
it does very good work. We have it arranged so that 
| the coke falls upon a screen, and the dust, conse- 

quently, falls upon one side, and the coke is upon the 
other. Have you patterns for your machine ? 

Mr. C. White—Yes. 

Mr. Price—Mr. Root’s machine does very good 
work for us under the conditions I have named—run 
with steam power ; still if there is anything better I 

| think we are all interested in knowing what it is. 

Mr. White—I have not had it patented, and have 
not even applied fora caveat. The idea just came 
into my mind from seeing the defects in the other. I 
thought I saw a way of remedying them, and I set 
about trying what [ could do in that direction. I 

| worked out the patterns and put the machine up, but, 
ag I say, I only succeeded last week in getting it inte 
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operation, and have used it for only two or three 
hours at a time. I have, however, all the coke 
crushed that I can store away in what little space we 
have. 


I do not wish to say anything against Mr. Root’s 
machine. It may work very well with steam power 
nd we have Mr. Price’s word for it that it does), 
but it certainly does not work well with hand power 
Neither do I wish to appear to be speaking in favor of 
the machine I now use. I am simply stating results 
Mr. Price—What is the expense of your machine? 

Mr. White—I could not tell. It would not be over 
from $85 to #95. Ihave not determined the matter 
of price as yet. 

Mr. Nettleton—I have also had a little experience, 
and it came about in this way: Our town is a small 
one, and our consumption is of course somewhat lim- 
ited. The centre of population is at some distance 
from the works, and we depend a good deal upon the 
inkabitants of the immediate vicinity cf the works for 
sale of our coke. We found that we could only sell 
our large coke to the factories, but in consequence of 
some of the factories not running last winter, it ac 
cumulated to some 4,000 or 5,000 bushels, which, for 
us, isa arge amount. I heard that Col. Steadman, 
of Newport, was doing something in the way of 
breakirg up coke, and also Mr. Slater, of Providence. 
I asked both of these gentlemen how they did it. 
Col. Steadman gave me a slight sketch of the means 
he employed, and the results; and I went and got a 
Newport machine. It cost me $55, without the fly- 
wheel. I picked up a fly-wheel tbat answered my 
purpose sufficiently well, and the whole cost did not 
exceed $65. We run it with a small four- horse power 
engine. It will break coke as fast as two men can 
shovel itin. I arrive at the loss in measurement in 
this way: I measured up 200 bushels of large coke as 
it came from the retorts, and after it had been put 
through the machine T had 179 bushels cf broken 
coke, and 9 bushels of dust. I estimated the cost to 
be, including extra labor, at from 14 to 2 cents. But 
it brought about this result, that there is a great de- 
mand for all of my coke. I havea very small amount 
on hand, not enough to last me more than two weeks, 
and before I got the crusher I could not sell my 


coke, 
Mr. Harbison—I think the great difficulty is that 
gentlemen who complain of not being able to dispose 


of their coke, do not make a good quality of coke. 
We have no trouble whatever to dispose of our’s. 
We have got orders enough on our books for all the 
coke we shall produce in the course of six weeks. 
Even during the summer I am sometimes obliged to 
send to New Haven for coke to keep our customers 
supplied. It is brought by water and by rail. As I 
said before, the trouble is that the gentlemen do not 
make good coke. 

Mr. Price—Perhaps Mr. Harbison will tell us how 
to make good coke. 

Mr. Harbison—Buy a good quality of coal, burn it 
for the proper length of time in properly constructed 
retorts, take all the gas out, and you will have good 
coke. 

Mr. Price—I will say one word on that point. I 
am convinced there is a great deal in what the gen- 
tleman from Hartford has said. In the first place, 
unless you buy a good quality of coal, you will not 
have good coke. ‘There is a great deal of coal used 
that is utterly unfit for gas purposes. It is used for 


various reasons: sometinies because it is very cheap, 


sometimes because stockholders of the gas companies 
are interested in the coal companies that sell this 
che ap coi l, and rometimes because they are interest- 
ed in the railroad that carries it. There are a multi- 
tude of reasons why some gas managers use poor 
coal, but in my judgment it is a mistake. The best 


} 


coal is, I think, Ze! erally the che ape st, even though 
it may cost something more. We use Youghiogheny 
coal, and I do not think there is any better coke made 


in the United States, with all due respect to my 
Hartford friend. But jnst across the river from us, 
not more than a bundred rods distant, where they 


were using a different coal, there was a good deal of 
complaint about the coke they made, and the people 
who naturally would have bought coke from them 
came to us; and when we asked them why they came 
to us to buy coke, they said it was because the coke 
at the other works was not good. I think it was part- 


ior ecal; and partly for another reason, which some- 
times may hold good in other works besides those | 
refer to, and that is this: the works were small, and 
the men who had charge of the coke and threw it out 
went back to the fill retorts. ‘The works were not large 
enough to employ sufficient labor, so that a number 
of men could be filling the retorts while the others 
were taking care of the coke. The result was that 
the coke was neglected, and was left to take care of 
itself while the men were filling the retorts with coal, 
and consequently it was often burned. Of course we 
all know the importance of taking proper care of the 
coke, and taking it out just at the right time. If this 
is neglected, of course we cannot expect to get good 
coke. I have said this because I think the observance 
of proper care in this respect is almost as necessary 
to the successful handling of the coke after it leaves 
the retort as to have a first-class quality of coal. 

Mr. Breese—I suppose 8 good many members of 
this Association know how to make good cuke. For 
my own part, I would like to know a little more about 
making ammoniacal liquor. I would like to know 


useful to those who may desire to purchase it, and 
what the cost would be in economically managed 
works. I can make coke, probably, as weil as the 
rest of the members of the Association, and sell all I 
can make, but I do not know a great deal about mak- 
ing ammoriacal liquor, and some of my friends do 
not know much more. I, for one, would like a little 


ny or Mr. Price, who have had considerable experi- 
ence in making ammoniacal liquor, would give us a 
little more in detail their results in regard to the 


should be made, and what it cost to make it, they 
would help some of us very much, 

Mr. Mclibenny—I think there has been rather too 
much stress laid upon the amount of information I 


fectly willing to give to the members of the Associa. 


nia you must have facilites. These facicities consist 
of effective scrubbers. It will depend largely upon the 
efficiency of the scrubbers as to the quantity that can 
be produced per ton of coal. There is no cost, I may 
say, in producing ammonia. All that is required is a 
pump, to pump the liquor over. It is one of those 
things that come voluntary, as it were. The way that 
we manage it is very simple. We have two scrubbers, 





46 feet high by 12 feet in diameter—plain cylinders 


wide, and are laid flat; and each slat protects the 
opening of the one belowit. This is a much better 
plan than to put the slats on edge, because the gas 
must necessarily impinge against the bottom slat in 
going up through the scrubber. The water coming 
down on the top keeps the slate always moist, and the 


this means you can, with the scrubber that you re- 








pump the water in, take about 10 grains of am- 
| monia out of the gas. In the next scrabber we put 
in about 1 gallon of water to 1,000 feet of gas made. 
From this we make from a 54 to a 6-ounce liquor. I 
would state that the strength of the liquor will make 
no difference with regard to the quantity of ammonia 
you may obtain. It only requires a little more fuel 
to vaporize it. It is a mistake to suppose that you 
must have a very strong liquor. My impression is 
that the weaker you have the liquor the more ammo- 
nia you will obtain, because less wili pass off with the 
gas. That is the process by which we make it. There 
is no expense attached toit whatever. It flows into the 
scrubbers in the form of gas, and passes out in the form 
of a liquid, and the process is simply to pump it over, 


ly because they used poor coal, or, at any rate, infer- | 


what strength it should be made in order to be most | 


more information on the subject, and if Mr. McIlhen- | 


amount they can make per ton, the strength that it | 


possess upon this subject, but what I have I am per- | 


tion who desire it. In the first place, to make ammo- | 


filled with slats. These slats are about 4 inches | 


gas must come in contact with a moist surface. By | 


— 
| using two scrubbers. You must, however, have the 
| scrubbers, and they must be properly constructed. 


We make at our works about 20 pounds to the ton of 
coal carbonized. The process of making salts, of 
| course the gentlemen preseut understand as well as I 
| do, but perhaps my friend would like to have a word 
of explanation in regard to that. The water passes 
| into wells (we use three wells) so as to thoroughly 
separate the tar. We first pass all the products of 
the works—ammonia water, tar, and everything—in- 
| to one well, and then we let the ammonia water run 
into an adjacent well, and from that well it runs into 
a regular receptacle for it, and from that it is drawn 
into boilers or stills. These stills are horizontal 
| boilers, without tubes or flues—plain cylinders. A 
fire is built underneath, and the ammonia 1s vopor- 
| ized and passes off through the sti!linto the vat. All 
|the steam from this boiler passes into the vat, and 
there the ammonia is arrested by sulphuric acid, and 
|the salts are formed. ‘That is the whole process, 
After the salts are thoroughly crystalized the covers 
| are taken off the vats. The process is very simple. 
| Any intelligent maa can make ammonia salts and am- 
|monia water. The important part, however, is the 
scrubbers; and it is essential that they should be 
properly arranged and of sufficient capacity. 





A Member—I would like to inquire whether the 
| gas leaves the scrubber absolutely free from ammo- 
nia ? 

Mr. Mellhenny—No, sir; it leaves the scrabbers 
with from four to five grains. Itis never free from 
ammonia with us. We have from two to three grains 
after it leaves the purifiers It averages from two 
and a-half t> three grains. 

Mr. Price—Is the two or three grains delivered to 
the consumer ? 

Mr. McIihenny—Yes; about two and a-half grains, 
We are reetricted by law to five grains, and we must 
keep within that. 

Mr. Wood (of New Bedford)—The gentleman last 
| up seems to understand the subject of making ammo- 
nia very well. I would like to give a little of my own 
experience, and have him tell me how I am to get in 
the right direction. At any rate, a comparison of our 
| views or experiences may be of some service to the 
members of this Association. 
| Trepresent a small gas works where we make from 
| 70 to 80,000 feet per day. We have but one scrub- 
ber, 10 feet high and about five feet in diameter. 
Last spring we commenced using ammoniacal liquor 
to wet our scrubber with, and we found that our li- 
| quor, as we make it from the condenser and the hy- 

draulic main (running, as Mr. McIlhenny has stated, 
into one tank, then into a second, and thon into a 
| third, for use), is about 2° Twaddle, as it comes from 
the condenser. We pump it off into a tank, and run 
|it into the scrubber. We find that we can clean our 
_ gas from ammonia just as well in that way as we were 
doing with the water from the city. We get along 
| very well until we get it up to4}° Twaddle, and 
| when it gets there we cannot go any further with it. 
It stops operation both as regards sulphur and am- 
monia. We have to stop there and draw off the water 
and putin fresh. I want to ask if there is any way 
by which we can purify thir liquor. I have heard gas 
men talk about getting the liquor up to 16° Twaddle. 
We cannot get that. We can get about six, but the 
operation is then suspended. It does not take the 
ammonia; it does not take the sulphur. Last week 
we ran clear up until it stopped its operation, and we 
found that we were then nearly five degrees Twaddle, 
and the ammonia went up to four grains. We chanp- 
ed, and took the other water, and it went down to 
*4 of a grain, and remained so, and was so when [ 
left, and the sulphur was about four grains. I want 
to know whether there is any way by which we can 
purify this liquor any further, or whether it is better 
to let it go and make new when you get to that 
point. 

Mr. Sherman (of New Haven)—In this connection 
I will give my experience in regard to making 
ammonia. At one time I was selling our hy- 
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draulic main liquor at 25 cents per barrel, to! some charges, but after four hours I found t tl On Tidal Sewage-Outfalls. 
parties who utilized it in manufacturing. That was | were not quite burned ou [ ma het « ae 
when I was at Worcester. They tcld me to bring up | I took 25 pounds off of the c! s. The 1 By James N. SHoo1 Dp, Mem. Inst. C. E. 
the liquor to 10 ounce strength, end the y would give | that I got an increase of illuminating powel With a feeli: f disappointment the writer per- 
me one dollar a barrel for it. I put up asernbber, a | larger yield of ga T « ided that 1 t ived at Sanitary Conference, held under 
description ot which [ found in the English G hat, in the e of the I the aus} f t Society { iat there was no com- 
Light Journal, which consisted of a cylinder 20 feet a smaller heated surf and th m -| muni ti n whatever upon this important branch of 
by 6, which was all the space 1 had for it. I had no! onghly cart 1than it y ‘ ] ges the ’ mestion For it is one that, though so 
difficulty in producing a ten-ouvce liquor, I sent | were put it [t is prob nd th ! far it | drawn but little attention to itself, yet 
the party down a sample lot, and he informed mi beavy cha s, and it t > run them | jit ig itself upon our attention, 
that he could not use it—that it was so h ghly charged | longer t four hour I tm I li and is growil 1 importance; and from several 
with sulphur that it stopped bis stills, and so the ex- } in tha 1) 
periment proved a failure. But I wish to state that Mr. Greer In the J rks tl ti j ibject of | outfalls, in the first instance, 
my short experience should not be used in any man- | about 225 pounds of coal every six hours. 4 ! ts itself naturally to towns and cities situate 
ner to discourage any other attempts to utilize thi rts at Beckton, if I remem! yrrectly, were ab n the \itsetf or upon rivers affected by 
product. Another thing which must be taken into! 14x24 J pia yn sted to But. in proportion aa the custodians pe 
account is that the state of the market prevailing at {a F: ngineer in 1 rd to the runt f 2 l rivers become each day 
that time wa3 entirely different from what it is now. | hour charges in the Eng] V s. It t t ) tringent preventing sewage and polluting 
For instance, one of the chief elements of cost in the | the dividends of the J L ( \ wel m * poured into those streams, so will 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia is the acid. At) teed, and consequently the I I nt towns on the banks of the upper 
that time—in 1873—I paid 3 cents a pound for acid, |: v that was invested the V 3 bette f ter po ns of streams have to look 
and only got 4} cents a pound for the product. [| they like it. I think hi i tion thy of at-) for other lets for their sewage, at least in its un- 
carried the business on for a few months, and, find- | tention liluted ec ition. So that a time may come (though 
ing that there was no profit in it, I abandoned it. In Mr. Neal—The next paper is by Mr. Cham! I! it is st 1 the distance) when one or more towns or 
the present state of the market, you can buy acid | ‘Ire n, on Facts in Regard to Water G etce* districts on the fiuvial portion of a river may counbine, 
here for one cent a pound, end you can get about 4! Bafore he reads his paper, to try the sense of the! jin order to carry aw ie their sewage down to a point 
cents a pound for your product. That leaves quite a | meeting, I move that when we adjourn this evening where it may be permitted to be discharged into the 
handsome profit, and besides you get rid of the am-| we adjourn to meet in the hall in the rear of this’ tideway, or into ’ open sea. ‘Thus some of our 
monia, which I think is very desirable. We found | building. Ithink the committee to whom the matte: ioe liad lay ¢ ri have a sewage carrier along 
that our bill for lime was very materially reduced at | was left have decided to recommend that we hold orr f not a both banks (as is the case in this 
Worcester after we adopted this process. We found | sessions there. Had we known that we should have! metropolis), for a considerable distance down their 
that a considerable amount of the sulphur impurities | been so much annoyed by the heat of the room and UTS ; 
were taken ont in connection with this washing. We | the noise in the street, I should have made a motio1 Again, several of the towns on the coast, such as 


did not pump our liquor over. We used pure water, 
at the rate of 1 gallon to 1,000 feet, and it came ont a 
10-ounce liquor. 


during the past summer, with the idea of going into 


I investigated the subject again 


the manufecture of it again; bat, owing to the very 
contradictory reports which came to me in regard to 
the price, I thought it best to close in with an offer 
which we have of 10 cents for our liquor. 

Mr. Neal—We have several papers to be read, 
Enough time has, I think, been given to this subject 
of residuals, growing out of the reading of M jor 
Dresser’s paper. I therefore move that the thanks of 
this Association be tendered to Major Dresser for his 
interesting paper on London Gas Works, Carried 

Mr. Price—Before we pass from this subject I think 
there ought to be something said about the six hours 
charges that are spoken of in the paper. It seems to 
an extraordinary length of time, and I should like to 
kno v if anybody's experience justifies it. The state- 
ment struck me with surprise, because my attention 
has recently been called to some experiments made at 
our works, by our engineer, upon that very point. 
We have experimental works, and our engineer turn- 
ed his attention to the question of how long it was 
desirable to run charges, and he found, by careful 
experinent, that the best part of the gas was made in 
one hour and twenty minutes, and that during the 
latter part of the time there wes very little gas made, 
and that what there was was of very little value. So 
we discussed the question between ourselves, whether 
it would not be more economical to run three hours 
instead of four, because there would be a large saving 
of time and labor. But we decided not to undertake 
ic. I think, however, it has been pretty clearly dem- 
onstrated with us that it is not only of very little use 
to run more than four hours, but that it would be a 
great waste. I was therefore greatly surprised when 
I heard the statement that the English companies run 
six hours. 

Mr. Herzog—I think, in dealing with this matter, 
the number of pounds of coul in a cliarge should be 
taken into consideration. Coal wants a certain 
amount of heat to be carbonized thoroughly. Now, 
if you put in a small charge, there will be a larger 
heated surface than if you put in double the amount 
of coal. Of course, if you put in a heavy charge. it 
will require more time to carbonize it. 
ulate it by increasing the number of pounds or reduc 


You can reg- 


ing the number of pounds. Last summer I putin 


| 
| 


before adjournment this morning to meet in the hall 
this afternoon. Carried. 

Mr. Coyvgeshall—I trust the A iation will 
overlook the importance of the matter of unaccount 


ed for g 





The committee which was chosen two 


years ago have not accomplished anything, and I no 
move that a committee be chosen, composed of the 


| following gentlemen: Mr. C, White, of Rochester, Mr. 


A ©. Wood, of Syracuse, Mr. Isaac Battin, of Albany 
[1 


imity to one another, an 1 they can therefore consult 


ne these gentlemen because the y are in clo nr 





together, and accomplish much more than if they 


were scattered throughout the United States. Car- 


ric d. 





| 
| 
l 


Mr. Breese—Would it not be well to ap; 
members of that committee gentlemen who come from 
all parts of the Unite 1 St ites an 1 Canada f J W yuld 


ike to have the extreme south and the extreme west 





represt nted, so that we could have the diversified 
opinion of the whole country. We would like to know 
I think 


that the character of the soil has a good deal te do 


what the results are in different kinds of soil. 


? 


with leakage. I would therefore move as an amend. 


ment that a committee of five be appointed instead of 
three. 

Mr. Price—It is too late to move an amendment. 

Mr. Breese—With the permission of the Associa- 
tion, I make that suggestion for their consideration. 

Mr. Coggeshall—That experiment has been tried, 
and has proved a total failure. ‘The very object of 
the appointment of these gentlemen was to have a 
committee the members of which were within « Sy 


communication with each other. I think that sucha 





committee will accomplish far more than a comwittee 
scattered as Mr. Breese suggests. 

Mr. Price—Of course it is not expected that they 
will confine their investigations to their own locality 
and their own experience, but they will endeavor to 


collect information from all parts of the country and 


abroad. ‘The advantage of having the members of 


the conimittee within easy reach uf one another must 


be obvious. 





Petroleum in Germany.—A flowing wel! has 
been struck near Heide, in Holstein (Germany), as 


» result of an experimental boring.—The D. A. 
Polytech. Zty. affirms that the product is in all re- 


spects equal to the American article 


Hasting, Bi ton, Southport, and other watering 

places, where it was essential to keep the shore free 

ym all suspicion of pollution, have already construct- 

ut considerable expense, large intercepting con- 

luits to convey a to a distance the contents which 

their on l ont emptied into the tideway direct- 
ly in front of the localities themselves. 

The controversy ng on between the Thames 
Conservators and the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
to deposits of sewage in the Thames in the neighbor- 

vod of Woolwich, is a matter of notoriety ; as is also 
the proj to vey tl wage of Glasgow some 
listar vey beyond the mouth of the Clyde, where 
it might flow direct into the open sea. 

Phe town of Dubiin has also been erring 6% very 
warily f ma back about te filthy condition 
of the Lilly, while the inhabitants 0 wiverpuu and 
rf J nhead have long complained of the fouling of 
the bat places and sea side resorts in the neigh- 
borhood by slimy deposits of sewage; and their com 
plaints } tered as far back as 1869, in the first 
volume of the Report of the River Pollution Com- 
mission 3 

For these and other reasons is this question of tidal 
outfalls for sewage gradually forcing itself, and in an 


unwelcome manner, upon our notice. 

not inopportune that in this place 
and at this meeting this branch of the sanitary ques- 
ticn should begiu to have its due consideration as- 
signed to it, and an approximation, at least, arrived 
at as to the principles upon which those tidal outlets 
The radical error hith- 
erto very generally made in the position of these out- 


for sewage should be based. 
lets, and tl ise of the costly intercepting culverts 
y referred to, has been due to a misconceived 
notion as to the action of the tide; to a confusion of 
ideas between the tidal impulse, which of course 
passes on never to return again; and the movement 


imparted by it to the water, and which is the result 


of the p ge onward of this tidal impulse. 

I'he particles of the water, successively finding 
themselves under the influence of this progressive 
force, start alony in direction with it, and endeavor, 


but in vain, to keep pace with it. Gradually, as they 
lose the influence which has dragged them along with 
it, the force of gravity predominates with them, and 
they retrace their ps backward, descending the 
nclined plane they had previously ascended, till 


they reach near to their original position, again tc 
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come under the influence of the succeeding tidal 
wave and be re-impelled forward once more. Hence 
the movement of the water under the tidal influence 
is one of constant oscillation; the length traversed 
being in the tidal rivers and shallow seas of our 
coasts more intensified and more marked than in the 
open ocean. 

That the tidal impulse, or tidal wave, as it is more 
generally termed, and the movement of the water, 
its influence, are totally distinct from one another, 
may very readily be seen. A mere inspection ofa 
map giving the times of high water along our coasts, 
or marking the cotidal lines, will show that the pro- 
gress of the tidal wave, under ordinary circumstances, 
is at the rate of hundreds of miles per hour, while 
nowhere does the speed of the water, happily, exceed 
some six to seven or eight miles per hour. 

From these remarks it will be seen that the dis- 
charged sewage, instead of being carried away never- 
more to be heard of, as some had fondly hoped would 
be the case, becomes subjected to this oscillating ac- 
Under this influence the 
solid portions, after a certain period, gradually are 


tion of the tidal water. 


deposited in a slimy, gelatinous, disintegrated form in 
the quieter nooks and bays of the shore, somewhat 
removed from the more active part of the current. 
From this gradual deposition result the offensive 
smells, and thence the long and costly intercepting 
outfall conduits in the more fastidious and sensitive 
of our watering-places. Similar results will undoubt- 
edly follow elsewhere, and therefore some remedy 
or paliative should be sought for, in order to post- 


pone, at least, if not to prevent, similar disastrous | 


effects. 
The first, and apparently the most natural precau 
tion to take to prevent these ill effects, lies in the 


selection of the position of the outlet mouth, which 


should, if possible, be into a part of the tideway 


where the direction of the current is not parallel to | 


the line of the coast, but somewhat deflected from it, 
so that the sewage, in its oscillatory travels, may not 
be bronght back upon the shores whence it issued. 
But this, and numerous other circumstances, require 
in each case a special study of each individual local- 
ity, too long to be discussed here. Enough, however, 
has been said to show that this question of tidal sew- 
age outfalls is one worthy of attention, and one 
which is daily growing in importance, 

A river into which the tide enters, and which has 
populous towns upon its banks, situate upon the 
tidal as well as upon the fresh water portion of its 
course, becowes, with the prevailing system of water- 
carried sewage, itself a large sewage outlet into the 
sea. The magnitude of its fresh water current and 
the proportions the polluting matters bear to its 
waters depend very largely upon the area of the 
water-shed upon its raicfall, together with the geo- 
logical and other physical conditions, or, in other 
words, upon the size and formation of the river basin 
belonging to it. 

The Oongress recently held here on National Water 
Supply have in their resolution requested, and appar- 
ently with much judgment, the Council of the Society 
of Arts to memoralise the Government to collect in- 
formation on the subject of the sources of supply 
which are available, and to adhere to the river basin 
as the unit of classification for such information. 

It would likewise appear, in the writer's opinion, to 
be equally fitting that information as to that portion 
of the rainfall, which is polluted and rendered unfit 
for use by sewage and other matterr, should also be 


eollected, as a supplemeat to such water-source in- | 


formation, and, like it, should be arranged under the 


various water-shed areas.—Jowrnal of the Society of 


Arts. 





Ammonia Manufacture a Sanitary Agent. 


—The ammonia of the commercial fertilizors manu- 
factured in the suburbs of Augusta, Georgia, is said 
to have completely driven out the chills and fever 
and other malaria that used to infest that locality.— 
Jron Aye. 


Naphtha Lamps Out. 
eee 
The police reports for Monday night show that 
there were 207 naptha street lampsont. As showing 
| the widespread cause for complaint in this particular 


the following extract from the patrolmen’s reports is 
appended : 

Eight out between 9 and 12 o'clock on Wocdbridge 
street from Griswold to Third. 

Five out before 11 p. 11. ou Woodward avenue be- 
tweeu Wooabridge street and the river. 
| All but one out on Jefferson avenue botween Shelby 
and Fiast streets at 12:30 a. m. 

Three out on the corner of Lafayette avenue and 
Wayne street at 12 o'clock. 

At 10:30 all out but two on Grand River aveaue, 





between Adams and Washington avenues. 

| Seven out on Woodward avenue, between Grand 
| River avenue and Park street. 

| Seven out on Jefferson avenue, between First and 
| Third street. 

| Fight out on Woodward avenue. between Michigan 
| and Grand River avenues. 


| Eleven out on Congress and Larned streets. be- 


tween Griswold and Vhird.— Detroit Free Press, Sey. | 


oo 
-— 





A New Method ot determining the heat value 
| of fuel.—With regard to the important qnestiun of 


the heat value of fuel, it has been proved that con- 


clusions from the results of elementary analysis are 


very uncertain, and, also, that iittle reliance can be 
placed cn direct evaporisation experiments. In a re- 


;cent paper in Die Chemische Industrie, Dr. Wey! | 
| points out the faults of these methods, and recom. | 


|mends, as preferable, decompositiou of the fuel by 
dry distillation and analytical determination of the 
| solid, liquid and gaseous products of decomposition. 
In this method the accident of too small a sample be- 
ing used is avoided, and also too great pulverization 


and drying at high temperature and the decomposing 
action of atmospheric oxygen, which is therewith 
connected, and the whole of the coke is weighed, and 
its carbon, hydrogen and mineral constitnents deter- 
jmined. Tbe water, tar and gas that are formed are 


| measured and their heat of combustion ascertained | 


| with the aid of data that have been supplied by Favre 
jand Silberman and Deville. The final result will, of 


| course, exceed the true . ombustion value of the coal | 


| by the amount of heat equivalent to the work of de 
| composition into coke, tar and gas. The decomposi- 

tion of the coal should be doneas quickly as possible, 
j and at a high temperature.—Jron. 





Prices of Gas Coal. 


| — 


| Waverly Youghiogheny 5.25 


Moore's - 5.50 
PEPE icnesnes vinscnoennve 5.35 
| Despard Marion...... } 5.15 
Newburgh Orrel.....| @ 3.85 at Baltimore. 
Murphy Run.......... > 5,25 
| Chesapeake and Ohio | 
Agency Coal.........) 5.25 4.00 at Richmon 1. 
| Newcastle.................. 3.75 @ 3.85 
| Provincial................. 4.15 @ 4.50 
| Cannelton Cannel....... 10.00 
(ERINO TAR cs sevcenenscneses 8.00 





Gas Stocks. 


| Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
| Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


(with W B Scott & Co.,) 


24 Pine brreet, New korx Criy. 
NovEMBER 2, 1878 


t@™ All communications wiil receive particular attention 
s#~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. gg 


——_ 


| Gas. Uo.’sof N. 2. City. 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Manhattan............. 





4,000,000 50 145 150 


Metropolitan....... 2,500,000 100 105 108 
sia Scrip... $1,000,000 .. —- 102 
0! Gere 5,000,000 100 55 65 
a Bonds, gold. 900.000 1000 95 101 
MoriiciOal....5:.ss6s050s 1,500,000 100 80 90 
= Bonds 750,000 95 98 
ROW ROEM cases 5 socarss 4,000,000 100 75 85 
DIOTEROTA. 065560000050: 270,000 50 -— 100 
Gas Co.'s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn .......00 ooe §692,000,000 25 110 196 
OMACORE, .0000000ce000 eee, 1,200,000 20 55 60 
¥4 ee 220,000 1000 90 95 
a wis Se: 310). 16 20 
‘ fonds... @ 386.000 ..... .=- 95 
| ae Scrip .... $300,000... 75 80 
Metropolitan........ 1,000,000 199 55 60 
a re 1,000,000 25 50 56 
| iii i) en 700,000 1000.8 — 90 
| Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 80 90 
, Scrip ins BO 95 
| Kings Co.............06 200,000 100 80 90 


Union Co. E N. Y... 25 — 50 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000... 80 90 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 


| Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 








| Buffalo Mutual, N. Y 750,000 100 65 70 
“ 3onds 200,000 1000 §=95 100 
Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 95 98 
Ctfs., gold 1,000,000 95 101 
Bayonne, N. J...... , 100 90 
| Brockport, N. Y..... 25,000 100... 80 
Citizens, Newark..... 918.000 50 —— 95 
iY **  Bds. 124,000 — 105 107 
| Chicago Gas Co., lils 128 135 
| Cincinnati G & C Co 190 
| Derby of Conn....... 160,000 100 60 80 
| East Boston, Mass. . 25 114 120 
| Elizakethtown, N. J. 300,000 20 — 130 
| Fort Wayne, Ind..... 100. w. —_- 
| Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn...... 700,000 25 =~ 168 
Hempstead, L I...... 25,000 100 ,,, ~~ 
Jersey City ........ ... 356,000 20 130 140 
| Jamaica, L. I......... 25,C00 100... Sth 
| Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 82 - 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Ede. ORIG sscsovisvas ; 60,000 100 -- ae 
Bonds 30,000 90 
| Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 100 —~— 75 
| Long Branch......... 20, 40 50 
New Haven, Conn... 25 130 140 
Peoples, Jersey City oo 85 
es ‘* Bas. 95 
Peoples of Albany... 650,000 100 10 17 
ge Bonds 350,000 1000 -- ~ 
Peoples of Baltimore 25 44 48 
“6 Bonds.... 106 — 
Plainfield, N. J....... 80,000 100 —- 105 
Perth Amboy ......... 25 —- 95 
Rochester. N. Y...... 100 =650 60 
Woonsocket, R. L.... 150,000 100 95 it 
Halifax N. S........ sien 400,000 40 148 150 


Hamilton, Ontario... 


150,000 40 1174 
San Francisco Gas- 


Co., 8S. Fr’isco Cal. 95 954 
St. Louis, Missouri.. 600,000 50 73 15 
Stillwater, Minn...... 50,000 50 — 26 
Saugerties, N. V.... 15,000 100 95 100 
Troy, Citizens......... 600,000 100 = 60 
Toledo, Obio......... ? 95 97 
Washington, D. C... 20 — 200 


The Williamsbargh gas company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent., payable on de- 
mand, at their office. 

The New York gas company have declared their 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., payable Nov. 
| Ist at their office. 
| The following gas stocks were sold at anction— 





Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. | $7 shares New York, at 78}; 70 shares Menhattan, 


IT cccniepsuansanesn 466,000 50 — 80 
SD. sénsspacnnckansa $1,800,000 50 35 43 
= Bonds 170,000 103 


| at 149}-151; 200 shares Brooklyn, at 113-116; 10 
shares Manhattan, at 148; 25 shares Meircpolitan, at 
105; 22 shares Mutual, at 65, 
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NEWCASTLE AND PROVINCIAL GAS 





“COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 


ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


NEW 


PELTON), 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 


AMES D. PERKINS. 
SEAVERNS. 





GAS ENGINEERS. 


William Farmer, New York City............esceeeeee 
George W. Dresser, New York City...........0.seee- 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Herring & Floyd, New York Citv................. a 
Th. Ti, Bowind, Greemeoins, Ta Bee s6k ccs vcccevsccosee wd M0 
dg. W. Starr & Son, Camden, N. J.........ccccscoe coe s MI 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... ...........sseecees 211 
Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind........ ....ccccccesccces 211 
George Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.................. 211 
Brown & Owen, Philadelphia, Fa...............seeeee+- 211 
Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co......cccccccscccee ccvcce 211 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
McNeals & Archer, Burlington, N.J..........eseee08++- 210 
Gloucester Iron W«rks, Philadalphia, Pa...... - 210 
Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City.. ..... ere 
James Marshall & Co Pittsburgh, Pa................6. 210 
R. D Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...............0e00e 210 
S. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa...... ...........++5 210 
H. R. Smith & Co., Columbus, Ohi0,............eee eevee 210 
WIRTAM BOOMER, PIGOOPER PA. i sciccs sisavcecees ove 210 
a BOs CII DAO oobi ose cvecseecciencesces 210 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co..........iseceeveneees 210 
PIPE CUTTING MACHINES. 
B.C. TR, NOON Ds We. oacds eicdecanscevccseccis 213 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J... .cccsccccccees 218 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City.......00. .-cccseces 213 
BERT WORE, TIO BOT CI avo voce scicvcccvnsarcceves 212 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh Pa............0...ee.e0%: 212 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo............... 212 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works............. 4. 212 
BOPRGae BTR, PI POF ie dcicccceccccccacccs 213 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, MO........... ccccscseseees 213 
GAS METERS. 
Harris, Giiffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,................. 214 
American Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 215 
W. W. Goodwin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa................ 215 
Harris, Helme & Mclihenny, Philndelphia, Pa......... 215 
VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y......... 213 
EXHAUSTERS, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. .............. 212 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... 214 
GAS COALS. 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa...........6..... . 209 
Partnership Notice, Perkins & fom, N.Y & Boston koh 
Cannelton Coal Co., we * és . 209 
New York & Cleveland Gas as Pittsburgh, Pa.... 209 
Newburgh Orrel Ccal Co., Baltimore, Md.............. 209 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.........cccccccceseces 209 
Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md..............-5.5- 209 
ee NE I he cd acwcw daca tidenc dee tir ivedcces 209 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Coal Agency............ 00005 209 
GAS SCREENS. 
SO Es MUA, TONG, PRI so vcscccccnascccsccecs ace SOT 
BURNERS. 
C,. H. Meyer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ......... ........ WT 
©, GORDOTOR, PRURGCISNIE, PO... vgcccccsee ccdesccee-cs 208 
PROCESSES, 
CW FERS TATE, HOW VOPR Cie icicccs. cccscccsccccesees 2u1 
RG IS Be oa iin 06 andede addcaeniensas 214 
GAS FIXTURES. | 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City............0.0008 208 | 
CEMENT. 
8. L. Merchant & Co., New York City........... .. sees 215 
BOOKS, 
Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Manual............cceccesecee 207 | 
I oe 600c850ecdnccasaunseicdétas . 208 
ER a cknad 66 > 900se0enecenees 214 
— ENE, 6 cies cavsdiva iotbaedec wade as 
Sentiany SNES: Cx, aneusweineninetvonecsess x: ae 





PERKINS & CO. 
FOR SALE. | 
Small Station Meter. 


CAPACITY, 750 FEET PER HOUR. 
JAS. T. SUTTON, 
PEEKSKILL GAS WORKS PEEKSKILL, N.Y. | 
FOR SALE. 


A SET OF 


Four 6x10 Purifiers, tne 


With 8S in. Dry Center Seal and 8 in. 
Connecting Pipe. 


e it 
Price, S500. 
L. P. GEROULD, Supt. V. & W. Gas-Lt. Co., 
462-4 Newton, Mass. 





‘Diee’s Improved Gas. Sereeu. 


19 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON, MASS. 


JAMES P. MAHAN, Treasurer. 


CHAS. H. MEYER & CO., 


227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
IMPORTERS OF 


LAVA TIPS AND, SCOTCH TIPS 


“To Gas Companies. 


ANY COMPANY DESIRING THE SERVI- 
CES OF A 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MAN, 


—A S— 
Engineer, Manager, or 
Superintendent, 


can learn of one by addressing the office of this Journal 
A permanent situation more desirable than a large salary. 

Can furnish the very best of New York and New England ref- 

erences, 457—3m 


- CATHEL’S 


CAS CONSUMERS 
MANUEL, 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
Also the best method 





and money value of the Gas consumed, 


of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 

It will be tothe advantage of Gas Companies to supply 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints arising from their want of knowiedge in 
regard to the registration of their meters. For sale by 

A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, New York Room 18, 





| ANON 





|this Office direct, 





These coals will yield in practical use fully 


1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 


45 SOUTs STRE ET, aw YORK. 


Ga S- 


Wew ould respectfully 

call attention to a pam- 
lie t which we have pub- 
lished for distribution 
gas consumers, In 
expectation of in- 
creasing the Gas Con- 
sumption, by answering 
the questions most often 
‘lasked over the counter, 
as well as for introducing 
the use of gas for Cook- 
ing, Heating and Manu- 
facturing y purposes. 


We enka solicit an 
order, feeling sure that a 
promotion of knowledge 
among the public gene- 

rally “a the ease asi com- 
Pe of Gas, in its many 
uses, will increase the de- 
mand, and largely repay 
the small cost of distribu- 


tion. We will print with 
your imprint, and with 
such alterations as you 


may wish, in any quantity 
at the falinwi ing rates: 


500... . «$20 
1000. . . 35 
2000. . = 60 

Single copies 10 cents. 
Copies furnished trom 
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FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


WILLIAM FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS 


ROOMS 87, 89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW 


00 








ENGINEER, 


YORK, 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 


Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 
Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 
Sole Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 





PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 
EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Etc. 
HYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 


Naphthaline. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. 


SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 


for Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts. TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
etted) for Economizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL ior Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 








REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 


Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. D. HlosTeTTER, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
GEN, UCBAS. Rooms, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. | C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Eugineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 


GEN. A. HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio. 
A. W. BENSON, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 


comin 2 = a | 
Cc. CEFRORER. Ho t BR r f | 
Manufacturer of \ 0 url dN. 
GAS BURNERS, . ae os pa 
Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
GAS HEATING AND COOFING APPARATUS, (sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETS 
No. 248 North Fighth Street, Philadelphis 


as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 


| with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler's lecture 


showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 


a ie : a shades, ete., of different kinds of glass. 
GEO. W. DRESSER, sha rel 1 OT fla 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 


nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. | 

SIVIL ENGINEER. If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
TRIN(TY BUILDING | fault-finding will cease. 


The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 


ROOM 89. 111 BRUAUDWAY. | be sent to the office of this Journal, 





ORGANE DE LA 
Societe Technique de L?Industrie du Gaz en France. 
“ISSUED ON THE 5ra OF EACH MONTH. 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 


THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANUFACTURE IN FRANCE 





Subscriptions Received at this Office. rie€s Post-:aid, $3.50 Per Annum, 





S. L. Husrep, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
| &. VANDERPOOL, Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, N. J. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
CHANDELIERS! 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, Lodges, &c, 


~ ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. __ 


1 


ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 

2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. 

3rd. Will always lie flat open. 

{th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- 
out disturbivg the others. 

We will furnish to our subecribers this important 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 
bers of the Journal as it is issued, at the very low 
price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
directed. 

By mail the postage will be 20: cents, which will be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 

A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. 


THE AMERICAN 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 
Three dollars. 
PER ANNUM. 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raiiroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President, 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President, 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer, 
THOMAS AXWORTHY., Agent 
851-ly at Cleveland, Ohio, 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 


C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres't. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y, 

CuHas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com-> 
panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Ligh 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y ‘; the Baltimore Gas Light Con.” 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R, I. 

Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt att2rtion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

22%4-ly n 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 
To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 


Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia, 
Wharves Locust Point ’ 

Compaty’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

*," Reference to them ig requested) 204-4 


TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Cempany’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoINT—Baltimore, Md, 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very supcrio 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Od-ly 


FORT PITT CAS COAL 


This Company is prepare to supply any amount of their 


Celebrated Gas Coal 
to all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West, 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 387 LIBERTY STREET, 


GAS OALS. — 

TH E 

PENN GAS COAT, COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


0I— 





tieir Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station, 

m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 11 Merchants Exchange, Phil’a, 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side), 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-1y Picr No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. Be 





CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Offer for sale the following Coals, from their Colliery at CANNELTON, Kanawha County West Vir- 
ginia delivered at RICHMOND, Va.: 


CANNELTON CANNEL, 


acknowledged to be the most valuable ENRICHER produced in this country, a gross ton yielding 10,000 
ubie feet of GAS of 64°54 CANDLE POWER; COKE 32 bushels, of good quality. 


CANNEELTON CAKING COAT. 


MAXIMUM YIELD, 5.06 cubic feet of Gas per pound of Coal—A yield of 4°78 cubic feet per lb 
—gave 16 14-100 Candle-Power. 
COKE, of very fine quality—1453 pounds produced from one ton of coal. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 
(PERKINS & CO., 45 South Street,N. Y. ; 
SALES AGENTS ~ DANIEL W. JOB & CO., 91 State Street, Boston. 
(H. W. BENEDICT & SON, New Haven. 


PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


The partnership heretofore existing between the undersigned, under the style of PERAINS & JOB, 
is hereby discontinued by muinal consent. 
Either partner is authorized to sign the name of the firm in liquidation. 
NEW YORK,) . James D, Perrys, ) 
BOSTON. ) Aug. ist. 1878. DanreL W. Jos. 5 


The business of the late firm of PERKINS & JOB, in NEW YORK, willbe continued by the under- 
signed under the style of PHRAINS & CO, 
{5 South Street, ? James D. PERKINS, ?} 
New York, Ang. Ist., 1878.) F, SEAVERNS, JR. ) 
ern) ) | | ere 
The business cf the late firm of PERKINS & JOB, in BOSTON, will be continued by the undersigned 
under the style of DANIEL W. JOB & CO. 
91 State Street, ) 
Boston, August Ist, 1878.) 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COAL ACENCY. 


FOR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 


AES O, 


DantrEL W. Jos. 





CANNEL, 
SPLINT, 
and STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the Line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads. 
C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. sOFFICE No, 7 WALL ST,, 





434-ly PITYSBUKGH PA, 


13, J. GORDON, Sales Agent,’ 


NEW YORE. 


i 


. a) 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 





CAST 


FOR W 


DAVID 8S. BROWN ‘Pr esiden nt. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 











ea ER IRON 





Castlron Gas Wale Pins, Siop Vales Fin tir, brie ut, 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE CO 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 


TE 


NE — —- 








OR. D. WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
| FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


YN, “PIPES 


AND GAS. 


: | 400 Chestnut Street. 


JAMES P. MI HELLON, Secretary, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintende nt, 


WORn, 


JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 


— # 








Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N B.—Pipes from 3 Incn and upwards cast in 12 ft, lengtus. 
t@™” Sonu for Circular on Price exsatha 








1RO " 
gene N WORKS 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
alves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 


Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 
Office 112 Leonard Street, N. ¥. 











B. S, BENSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| 

oe Cney: 
| = 

| 


153 BROADWAY. 








Ca 


) = e ’ ) © 
st Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. = 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings 


Cas and Water Mains. 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. | an atone feees 6 $0604neb ones verttentiptaShts Smes'iongthe 


~ H.R. SMITH & CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


“RANCH CASTINGS, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


(Pipe from three inch and upwards cast verticaliy in 12 feet 
lengths.) 

HEAVY AND LIGHT CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
DAILY CAPACITY 125 TONS. 


e@ Our Works connect direct with eleven railroads centers 


ing in this city, giving us unequalled facilities for shipping to | 


all points, at the lowert rates freight 


Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 





Office & tactory 52 East Monumert Nt,, 


61 BALTIMORE, MD. 
NATIONAL FOUNDRY — ‘S. §. DECATUR ‘SMITH, 
AND PIPE WORKS. : 
OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN | | =f) - © . ' — wml 
AND WILKINS aa ee = 









PITTSBURGH, 


wh. SMITH. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIP 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, | 
é of'er special tuducements to parties wishing to pur- | 
chase. .Ly Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tica ly. 
N_ B.—Pipe from 3 inch and upwards, cast in os. bene 
G@ BEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. ~ 


| 
_ CAST IRON GAS 2 WATER PIPE, 


Foundry, Cor. of York and Moyer Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Several Thousand 2, 3, 4,6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immedinte delivery. 

| * CFITTINGS ‘FOR GAS WATER MAINS?’ 
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MURRAY & BAKER, 
Practical Builders, | 


And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST | 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS, 


| 


'?” WORKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
mevsed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 

Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought | 
Work of every description for Gas-Works, 

As Mr. Murray 18 a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish | 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait | 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction ot | 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 

The most Satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS : CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
wet and dry), and 
EX HAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 





FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


ak. 


1842, DEILY & FOWLER 1878. 

LAUREL TRON WORKS. 

ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WI1ITH CAS7 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. Previous to 1868 our Mr. D. built nine Gas Works 
and fifty-four Holders. Since that date we have built three 
Gas Works and forty-six Holders. We superintend in person 
the erection of all our work, and would refer to tle Gas Com- 
panies at the following places, where we have built Holders 
since 1868 : 

Barnesville, O. 
Franklin, Ind 


Lancaster, Pa, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Bristol, Pa. Jac ksonville, Lil, (2) 
Catasaqua, Pa. Joliet, Il 
Kittanning, Pa. Lawrence, Kansas, 

' Hazelton, Pa., Jefferson ¢ ity, N.O, La 


Algiers, N. O., La. 





izes our dealings, 
We would respectfully inviie Western men to call and see 

our patterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR ANDY FRAME, 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything ccennected with well regulated Gas Works, at 
low price. i L complete order. 
N. B. ST VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
very low +s 


SILAS C. HERRING, 


GEO, STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW WM. STACEY 


GEO. STACEY & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESOOPIO 
GAS-HOLDERS., 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought [ron Work 


Used tn the Erection of Gas and Coal Oi] Works, 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio. 


JAMES R. FLOYD. 





REFERENCE, 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La. , Gas Uo, 


Indlanopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, ich., Gas C 0. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co, | Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. | Peoria, fil, Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., Gas Co, quincy, ll, Gas Co. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, M Mo., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 


Champaign, Ills., Gas Co, | 
Carlinville, IL, Gas Co, 
Bowling Green, Ky., Gasuec | 
Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
Burlington. Iowa, Gas Co. Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cil., Gas ce, 


R. T. Coverdale, Fing’r Cincinnati and othera. 


—"__ NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 
BROWN & OWEN, 320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


Elevator on Pearl Street. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


_GASHOL DERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 





most essential improvements. more appropriately called the 


: ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process | 
A$ dll | By iN N I] 165 for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- | 
s| leated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in | 


Coal Gas W orks, is an established success. More than One | 


Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under | 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method. 


Particular attention given tothe alterations of old works 
Estimates and Drawings furnished, 
Address all communications to 


and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and | 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, ' 
33g gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 

| llant gas. 


420-Lly PHILADELPHIA. | Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 





MACKENZIE & SAYRE MAN’F’G CO., 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


Proprietors of P. W. MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS for making MDluminating 
Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with Cannel or Oil. Also, Mackeuzies Process for 








Making Heating Gas for Smelting. Melting, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Ftc. Also, 


P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Boiler, 


4S4— 1p 


Freeport. Pa. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Pittston, Pa. 


Sharon, Pa. 
Canton, Pa 
Annapolis, Ma. 
Parkersburg, Wes, 
Lynchburg, Va 
Youngstown, O 

! Steubenville, O. 
Zanesville, O. 
Mansfield, O, 

; Marion, O. 





Bethlehem §S). Pa, 


Kalamazoo, Mich 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, nm. ¥ 
Waverly, N. Y 
Little F ‘alls, N. Y¥. 
Penn Yann, N. Y 
Watkins, N. Y. 
Gloucester, N. J. 
Salem, N.J. 
Mount 7 N. J. 


' Plainfield, . Je 


Looe rose ¥ 5. 
Dover, Del. 





The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. but from later 


Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam | 


besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and abcut | 


Belleaire oO, Pittsfield, Mass, 
meni Meriden Conn- 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared, 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


‘Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
| Office in Philadelphia No. 435 Chestnut St., 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
| between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATI'S FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


‘Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


| For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 


| quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
| model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
| for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


for Purifiers, Station Meters of all sizes. 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 

| With cast iron guide and suspension frame GAS GOV 

ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from lw 

48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS, Street Main con 

nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STO? VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water and 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smith and Sb*et Iron work required in and abou 
Gas Works, 226-tf 


JEssB W. STARE, 








JEesn ‘VY, Braar, 13 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER:; 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED ON SAME BED PLATE. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, Pattentees and Manuf'rs, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


8. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortlandt st., NEW YORK. 
COOKE & BEGGS, Selling Agents. 6 Cortlandt St,, N. Y. 











AAT 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS EXHAUSTER. 


1, It is simpler than any other Exhauster. The internal operating parts consist of only two pieces, cast entire. and can not get out of oilex 
2. Every part requiring care or attention, is external and easily accessible. All changes, adjustments, and repairs are made from the outside 
3. The revolvers, though practically gas-tight, do not run in actual contact, hence there is no friction, anda great saving of power effected 
4. They are built in the most complete and substantial manner, and of any required size, with steel shafts and improved journal bearings 
5. We furnish Exhausters and Engines combined on same Bed Plate, as shown above, or the Exhauster only, as may be required. 
6. We also furnish Bye Passes and Gas Valves on improved plans, also Exhauster Governors and Elbows, Pipes, Drawings, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving details of capacity, speed, power required, price, and references to parties using them. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, 





J. H. CAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick an? 


Fire Sand in Barrels, 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
393-ly C. E. GREGORY 


AN D 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 


Manufacturers uf Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, Gas House 
and other Tile, Cupola Brick, etc. Dealersin and Miners of 
Fire Clav and Fire Sand. Clay bank at Burt’s Creek, New 
Jersey. Manufactory: Van Dyke, Elizabeth, Richards and 
Partitios Streets, Brooklyn, N.Y. Omice, No, 88 Van Dyke 


Street, 


LACLEDE 
FIRE BRICKS AND 


CAS RETORT WORKS 


CHELTENUAM, MO. 
Hand and Machine made Retorts and Setting 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s lot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnaces 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 


Five Bricks and Tiles 


of all shapes and sizes 


, Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer 
Pipe, Etc. 
901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
642 
! ] 
| Works : 
LOCKPORT, PA, 


Established 1864. 


MANHATTAN | 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER, 
(Successor to MAURER & WEBER.) 
PROPRIETOR, 
Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C, 
Manufactures of 


FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 
Of all shapes and sizes, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND, 
s#™ Articles of every description made to order at short 
notice, pdt. 





Works : 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION. MD 


CARDNER BROTHERS, 
BrooklynClay Retort Mailactarers of Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Settings 


“STANDARD SAVAGE” 
Hire trick. Vile and H‘urnace Blocks, 


| 
| C. H. SPRAGUE, 


AND 
| Sole Agent for New England») MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 
86 Stete Street, Boston, §  OFFICK* No.'376 PENN AV'E., PITTSBURGU,PaA, 


Lewatdiowerront. 


iin Ab ale 
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| _ 45. a WwooDp’s 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 


We have been able to reduce tho cost of Mannfacturi: 





i, and des to give our Customers the benefit at the following 


REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cats 3, 4and 6 inch Pipe 87d 
No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12in. Pipe, $100 
No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. £ cuts Piand BO inch Pipe, $ 


No. 5 cuts 36 inch Pipe, $350 





~~ 


4) & 
E27 0d 
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| Kor larder sizes Special Contracis 
will be wade. i 
It will cut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a "Treneh or Building au 
. As well as loose Cast or Wrougkt Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square. 
Our Machines for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been farnished the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 ‘ i 
; inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the vountry by Water and Gas Companies, 
| for over two years, and all witb the most satisfactory results. Address 
3 s. £3. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philade Iphia. j 
HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich strect,  N. -. MORRIS, TASKER & Co., 36 Olive er * Street, Boston, Mass. 
| : ac isl Valve Manf’s | 
: . eT, a 
) FIRE BRICK, , 5 aM 
: . _— ‘ OFFICE AND WORKS 5 
Retort fittings, i 
: 93S to 954 River Street and 67 te SB Vail Ave. i! 
. FURNACE & CUPOLA LININGS, TROY, NEW YORK. th 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ° a 1 ; 4° 
Ti BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VA — t 
te 
\eWel Wel Ping mT rail | if (Donble and Single Gate \ inch to 36 inch—outsice ar 4 
2 inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Stearr, oe 
FINEST QUALITY GLASS HOUSE , : : i 
‘ a HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. _ 
POT CLAY A SPECIALTY. 7? 
t A = Vitae > 2 - 916 Market STRE! ST. LOUIS. ALSO i 1 
THROUGH ¢ CARS LOADED AT FACTORY FOR ALL ACCESSIBLE POINTS, FIRE HYDRANTS. 
: ali ens Sine ees : : soe feo ed 


istablished jee L845. 


Bb. KREISCHER & SONS, 


Office Foot of Houston street, B, mm. me X. 


GAS RETORTS, TILES and FIRE BRICK 


Of all Shapes and Sizes. 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY and SAND 


ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MADE TO ORDER AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 

~BORGNER & O'BRIEN ‘ 
we A Minna X fut 9 i 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Settings, Fire Bricks, Tiles, Etc 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET BELOW V1NE—PHILADELPH 
18 Years Practical Experience. GASTHOUSE WoRKS a Specialty 445 


4 


Ss 


REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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iNTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


—————e—eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee Oe 


The U.S. Centennial Commission 


12thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S. A,, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 





Nov. 2, 1878 





The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instrnments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number _of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R,. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 


GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- Srr WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain. 
ington, D. C. JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany 


Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y° Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 

Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. C. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 

Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
“SENERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 

GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New Yor! 


_— * _ a Nee 


SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y, 


BUILDERS OF, 
We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas W orks. | and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 





* 
“. 


1 2 | lowing Books, at prices named : 

to = 

7) ps a 

<_< = 7A GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM Ricwarns, 4 to, 

5 ° a with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind- 
3 L 2 ing. $12 

aa - 

= a 

D ©O | ENSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT 

Z - OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLMgEs. 8 yo- Cloth 

~ z $1.50 

io) | ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU. 

~ KIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 


Rev. W. R. BowpircH, M. A., with Engravings, 8 vo 
Cloth, $4.50, 


Steam Engines, Boilers, Pump 


Cortlandt cor. 


NEWRBIGGINS HAND BOOK, by THOMAS NEWBIG- 
Gin, C. E, $3.75. 

GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Ws. Ricn- 
AkpDs. C. E, 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Cents, 


GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8, CATHELS, C.E 
10 Cents, 


Pressure Regulator for High Districts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomAsS 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
CweEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers, 
S yo. Cloth, $1.50. 


STEAM JET EXHAUSTER and 
Pipes, Tees, and Bends. 





GOVERNOR, 


|} 4A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, by HirroLyTe FoNTAINE, Translated 
from the French by Paget Higgs, LL.D., Assoc. Inst. 
C.E. $3. 


Office, Coal and Iron Exchange Building, 


The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price. 

We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt cf order. 
All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
| Money Order. 


CIFICATIONS furnished. 


Send for Prices and Information. 


G. PORTER, President. 
JHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


T PRESSURE 


+ 
v) 


, 
4 


A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
Room 18, No. 42, Pine Street, N. Y. 


THE LOWE GAS PROCESS 


S. A. STEVENS & CO, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
| ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE, 





ERS. 


1 


2 
> 


sua a 


tt 





MackKENzrIe and Ispeut’s Parent DEODORIZING PROCESS. 


Ispeiu’s Patent GAS and WATER STOP VALVES. 


Ispett’s AUTOMATIC STREE 
sators, Governors, By-Passes, Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


aud Heaters. 


Mackrnzizr's Patent ROTARY GAS EXHAUS'TER, 


S and SCRUBI 


PLANS, DRAWINGS and SPE 





| P. 0. Box 1110, NEW YORK. 
Si, os AND 
Sj ~ | 400 430 Wannur Sreert, PamaDEcrHaa. 
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T. C. HOPPER zen t and Gen’! Sup’t. WM. H. HOPPE R, Vice Pres’t. WM. N. MILE \ H. DOWN, Secy 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Registers, Meter Provers, Pressure and 
Vacuum Gauges of all description, Exhauster Governors, Experimental and Glazed Dry Meters, Sugg’s Liluminating 
Power Meters, Cresson’s Gas Regulators, Station Meters, Dry Centre Valves, Governors tor Gas Works, Ammonia Test 
Meter and Apparatus, Bar and Jet Photometers, Ete., Ete. 














Agencies. Sole Agents for W. Sugg’s Photometrical and Analytical Gas Ap American Meter Co. 
7 Water Street, Cincinnati. } paratus, Standard London Argand Burners and Double N Burner. | 512 West 22nd Street, N. ¥ 
20 South Canal Street, Chicago. Arch and 22nd Street. Phil’a 
2028 Clark Avenue, St. Louis. A full assortment kept at the Manutactories and Agencies, where | [9% and i124 Satter Strects. ae 
fae may be addressed. Francisco, Cal 


HARRIS, HELME & McIL HENNY, 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTA BIISILZISEDMD ic4as. 
PRACTIOAL GAS WER WANUTRACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe 


To manutacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and fri mn Onn person il supervision of ail 
vW Tork, we cun guarantee all orders to be EXEC uted promptly, ane d an Every Te spect catistactorily 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN McILHENNY. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experiny ntal Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Ete., Ete., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 nie King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and We t Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 


ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photomete srs of all descriptions. Letheby’ s Sulphur and Ammonia ‘Le st Ap paratus com} ylete —also 
‘Testing and Chemical ‘Apparatus of ail kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


CGoodwin’s improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the oRIGWALAaNd ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and all others are infringements, 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business, 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


THE PLUMBER 


AND 


Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 
Kreene’s Ceineit., 
i \ TOD z GW ao ia ae 6 oe ale ak |Sellurs Gas Cement. 
— ese St sa j ites a . mieesating _ : aii = , “ * Silhea wise Brick. 


IMPORTERS, 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


53 aproadway, New York, 


CHAS. F. WINGATE, Editor. 


DEVOTED TO THE DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS OF Just below Trinity Church, te -1y 
ow Remit 10 cents postage for Practical Tre: > on 
Cement. 
SANITARY ENGINEERING, WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, HEATING, AND LIGHTING. | ERIE Y RIT <a. 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 
This Paper aims to enlighten the public on all SANITARY SUBJECTS. Its Editorials are written for System of Bookkeeping 


the average House-holder. The Technical Articles are for the Engineer, Architect, and Mechanic. So far FOR GAS COMPANIES. 
as it treats of Gas-Lighting, it aims to throw light where many other journals thiuk it to their interest to Price $5, which snould be scnt either in Check P. O. Order 
— and spread darkness. or Kegistered Letter. 

A -aong its regniar contributors are MR. FE. S. PHILBRICK, C. E., Boston ; ROBT. BRIGGS, ©. E., Biank Books, with printed beadings and forms on this sys- 
Philadelphia ; Cor. GEO. E. WARING, Sanitary Engineer, Newport, R. I. ; and other able Specialists. tem, “wii! ic supplied to Gas Companies, hy applying to W. P. 
SrecimEn Copres sent FREE ON APPLICATION. Pe ee coon & co 

£ Be CAULAL ate « 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., JAMES BUNTING, Manager. Office GAf-Liarr Jocanar, 42 Pine St,. N. Y. 
No. 297 Pearl Street, New York. i 


Published Monthly at $1.50 Per Annum, | 


— . = 
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WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
Nos. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 


A N D 
No. 142 Chambers Street, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS AND FINE APPARATUS. 
U. S. CENTENNIAL CONNMISSION. 


Report of Award to W. W. Goodivin & Co 


Nov. 2, £878. 












The Exhibit consists of a series of Articles 
for the measurement of the quantity of Gas, 
for the esrimarion of the tLLUMINATING POWER, 
and for restine its Purrry. The Articles are 
RELIABLE in their indications, and so ar- 
ranged asto be READILY APPLICA- 
BLE in PRACTICE. They are ESSEN- 
TIAL to the Public Inspector of City Gas. 

A. 'T’. Gosnorn, 
Director General. 


Pe, er 


J. L. Campsecr, Secretary. 





A NEW METHOD FOR THE ANATLYSIS OF COAL GAS 

We now have the require a few minutes 
pleasure of presenting for their separationand 
to Gas Companies a 
new and easy method 


for the determination 


determination of quan- 
tity. 

of the constituents con- ‘The apparatus will 
tamed incoaland other determine the presence 
gases. ‘The apparatus of the following gases 
is so easy of manipula- and their quantity : 
tion, that it will come 
within the reach of any 


one at all skilled. 


Ammonia (NEL,) 
Sulp. Hydrogen (HI,S) 
Carbonic Acid (CO,) 


Air, Oxygen and 


rate 


FOR 


Although it does not 


ED 


claim to the greatest Nitrogen. 
Bisulp. of Carb. (CS,) 
Olefiant Gas (C,H) 
Carbonic Oxide (CO) 
Light Carburetted 
Hydrogen (CH) 
Hydrogen (EH) 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 


APPL 


degree of accuracy, yet 
withcare a satisfactory 


PATENT 


result mav be obtained. 


—W W.GOODWIN & CO 


and that too. within a 
very short time: in fact 
he principal gasesoniy 

} pate ; 























